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BITBRAT a SE. 

The following is a specimen of a poetical volume entitled ‘ Redekki, 
a Tale of the Seventh Certury, and other Poems,’ now preparing 
for publication by J. A. Shea, Esq. of Cork.—-Dedicated to Thomus 
Moore, who has expressed a favourable opinion of it. } 

TO @ °° *. 
lf when the banquet blazes round, 
And youthful hearts are bright, 
And Music sheds her sweetest sound, } 
And Love her purest light; 
If then not cloudless be my brow, 





! 





r] 
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ce My spirits be not gay, 
My thoughts not tranquil, ’tis that thou 
That ‘hou art far away. 
Can I forget how on this spot, 
I gave ‘mid evening’s sighs, 
My heart to thee, and thou did’st not 
The humble gift despise ? 
Then think'st thou that I can enjoy 
we The burning feelings’ play, 
That fir’d my bosom when a boy—— 
Aad thou so far away ? 


Oh no! but if thou com’st again, 
And I once more may see 

And worship thee, my heart will then 
Be what ‘tsvas wuat to be :— ' 

Then mine shall be nor sigh nor pain, 
And thy pure heart will pray, + | 

Blessing the love that knew no stain 
Whea thou wert far away. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 

Mourning.— Black is the sign of mourning,’ says Rabelais, * be- | 
cause it is the colour of darkness, which is melancholy, and the op- | 
posite to white, which is the colour of light, of joy, of happiness.’ 

The early poets asserted that souls, atter death, went into a dark 
and gloomy empire. Probably it isin consonance with this idea 
that they imagined black was the must congenial colour for mourn 
ing. The Chinese and the Siamese choose white, conceiving thai 
the dead become benelicent genii. 

In Turkey, mourning is composed of blue or violet; in Ethiopia 

of gray; and atthe time of the invasion of Peru by the Spantards, 
the inhabitants wore it of mouse colour. Amongst the Japanese, | 
White is the sign of mourning, and black of rejoicing. ta Cas ile | 
mourning vestmeuts were lormerly of white serge. The Persians | 
clothed themselves in brown, and they, their whole famiiy, and all 
their animal:, were shaved. ta Lycia the men wore temale babiii- 
ments during the whole time of their wourning. 
_ At Argos people dressed themselves in white, and prepared large 
leasts and entertainments. At Delos they cut off their hair, which 
Was deposited upon the sepulchre of the dead. ‘The Egyptiaus tore 
their bosoms, and covered their faces with mud, wearing clothing of | 
the colour of yellow, or dead leaves 7 s 

Amongst the Romans, the wives were obliged to weep the death 
Of their husbands, and children that of their father, during a wiuok 
year. Husbands did not mourn for their Wives, nor tathers tor their 
children uuless they were upwards of three years uld. 

Che full mouraing of the Jews continues for a year,end takes place 
upon the death of parents. The children do not put on biack, but 
are oblived to wear, d ring the whole year, the clothes whiel they 
id on at the death of their father, Without veing allowed to chauge 
vem, let them be ever so tattered. ‘They fast on the annivessary ot 

3 death, every year. Second mouruing lasts a munti, and takes’ 
| ace on the deimise of children, oneles, and aunts. Daring that 
period they dare neither wash themselve s, shave, tur pertume tiem- 
selves, noreven cut their nails. 


| 
| 


They du not eaiin comuon iw the 
unily, and the hasband and wile live separately. Sheut wouruing 
Continues only tor a week, and is worn ua the decease ol a vusbaud 
ora Wile. Ou returning trom the funeral uobsequies, the husband, 
Wearing his mourning Qavil-, Washes his huuds, nucovers his leet, and 
—e foun 1, Feumains in the same posture, and con- 
Genes oe til th "4 ‘ — we Py Willuoul paying atlenliva lo any vecupa: | 
» UN the seventh day. 


The Chinese. w . ‘ ae ae 
€ Chinese, when they are in mourning, wear coarse white cloth, 


80d Ween three vear : 
stage © years for the joss of the departed The mawistrate 
nO lonver ex ms fa? . ' t 
ger exercises his tuactions, the coug.ellur suspends his suits, 
‘ha husband d , ‘ 
—_ ana Wives as with the Jews, live a art (romp each) oloer. 


10UNnZ pegnle live yes ; ‘ 
Ve ive MN sec.usion, aud Cannot in ury U Lthe end of the 


ree vear 


The moursic ¥ — 
ond i. outaing of the Caribees consists in the cutting off their hair 
“0d tn fasting r . 


dulzein d ig urously until the body put ity; alter which they ia-! 
P ‘i debauches, tu drive ail sadness away from their minds. 
esaves.—Cecilia wife of . 
tablis “ a ettia, wile of Metellus, comsulted the gods on the es- 
athe Fm of her uiece, who bad attained a marriageable age. This 
ane sede " rat ied by remaining standing before the altar with- | 
seat. «Win ee reply, luireated her aunt to give her half of her 
whole of Ulingly, said Cecilia to her: ‘1 will evea give you up the 
my place.’ Her kindly disposition dictated these words, | 
é 


| his body. 
‘and did so with the greatest possidle tranquillity of manner aud as- | 
/pect, although tae bioud was flowing abuadantly from his wound.— 


; money. 


| cussion at the Forum 
i factor to mankind—the aathor of Homer’s Iliad or the inventor of 


\o’clock.’ 
jects so appositely brought into comparison and contrast. The 


which were, however, says Valerius Maximus, a sure presage of what 
was to happen; for Cecilia died sume time afterwards, and Metellus 
married his niece. 


In the kingdom of Loango, in Africa, it would be regarded as the 


most fatal presage to the king, if any one should see him eat or 


driak; beis therefore absolutely alone and without servants when he 
takes his meals. Travellers, in speaking of this superstition, relate 
a mest barbarous trait of a king of Loango. One of his sons, a boy 
of eight or nine years of age, bad imprudently eutered into the room 
where he was eating, and at the moment when he was about to carry 
the cup to bis lips: le arose from table, called the chief priest, who 


' seized the child, had him killed, and rubbed the aria of the father with 


his blood, in order to avert the misfortunes with which this presage 
appeared to threaten him. 


lowed him, had been present at bis dinner. 
Louis Berton de Crillon, sarnamed L’ Homme sans peur, was sent 


by Henry [V. to the defence of Marseilles, in 1596. Que day the | ee ’ . 
| young Duke of Guise, who was with him at the time, took it into | te chair, it was decided by acciamation, that the author of the Iliad, 


his head to make @ trial of the presence of mind and courage of that 
ollicer. With this view be caused the alarum to be suddenly souuded 
befove the house occupied by the brave Crillon, and at the same mo- 
ment ran himself into his apartment, announced to him that the ene 
my had made themselves masters of the port and town, and proposed 
to hii to effect his retreat, in order not to add to the glidry of the 
couqueror by allowing himself to be made prisoner. Crillon had 


‘scarcely time to awake entirely from his sleep while the Duke was 


cotuutunuicating wis alarming imtelligen e; he however seized his 


| arins, Without betraying the slightest symptom of discouragement, 


aad avowed his resolution of dying sword im band, sooner than sur- 
vive the luss of the post committed to his charge. Guise finding it 
iapo-sible to make tim change his determination, left the room along 
wil him; but before they had reached the botom of the steps he 
burst inte a fit of laughter, which explained the maiter to Crillon, 
Whose Countenance thefeupon assumed an air of seriousness whicn 
ihe idea ot danger could not produce ; and seizing the young Duke 


roughly by the arm, he said to hiai with a viulent oath, as was his | 


cistom, * Young man, take care how you sound the heart of a man 
vt courage. By ail that’s sacred, had I betrayed tie slightest weak- 


‘uess, L would have stabbed you to the heart.’ 


Honour.—A soldier being sent by the celebrated Vauban for the 
purpose of examiniag oue of the euemy’s posts, remained for a con- 
sideravle lime exposed to their fire, aud at lengih received a ball in 
He returued to give au account of wnat he had observed 


M de Vauban praised hin for his courage, aad offered him a sum of 
‘ No, geueral,’ replied the soldier, refusing to acceptit, ‘ it 
wouid spoil the credit of (he action.’ 


MEMORABILIA 
Of Jerry, my Tailor, Professor of Utility in the London University, 
and Deputy-journeyman under-sub-scribe to the Tombuctoo Review. 
Jerry, my tailor, was the only son of Jerry Button, a distinguished 





professor of broad-cloth anatomy in the town of Carrick-fergus. As 
| svou as young Jerry’s genius began to develope or unfold uself, it 


was manifestly of a su-so kind, and so he was set to sewing. He 


soon made prodigious progress in his profession, and in due time set 
up for himself; and as he seemed to be cut out for cutting out, he | 


was singled out to be sentto Dublin. Fora length of time, business 
weit ou smoothly and fairly, and nothing went cross but his legs, 
which formerly bad been very handsome of their kind, but, by sit- 
tiug cross-legged so long, Jerry bent them. Jn Dublin it was that 
Jerry's literary propensities first began to be displayed, and it was 
there that he first directed his attention to those profound specula- 
tious on politics, poetry, witcheraft, liverality, persecution, Athana- 


sianism, astronomy, classics, and the game-laws, which would jong! 


ago have reformed and ealightened the world, through the medium 
vt the Tombuctoo Review, if the world had not been such a block- 
head as to laugh at them all. But Dublin was not a scene for the 
full developmeut of such a genius; London was the only place, 
and to London he came. Here did | first become acquainted with 
this prodigious genius; and as the circumstances of the introduction 
were characteristic, they shall be related. 

In a court in Fleet Sivect, there was at ihe time a debating socie- 
ty, of which | had heard a very high character 
lebate were always selected with profound judgment and tact; they 


Lhe subjects for 


were Giscussed with inconceivable eloquence, and secided with the 
yeeatest wisdom. 
that bad long puzzled me, and ma iy much wiser than oe I will 
siate itin the words of the haadbill for the day. * Important dis 


Who is to be considered the greatest bene- 


The subye ct by whiten | was attrac ted was one 


Day and Martin’s Japan blacking! 


Thinks Ito myself, that’s a poser. 


Chair to be taken at seven 
Never were two ob- 


one reierring to the inside of the head, and the other to the eut- 
side of the feet; the one the glory of the ancients, the other 


the boast of the moderus; the one produced by him who could 
not see, and the other for those who can see. 


No more !—as 


Auaother-king of Loango had a dog de- | 
_stroyed of which he was very fond, and which, having one day fol- 








i ject of poetry in general. 


‘our public spirit and patriotism. 


tion; nor were my expectations disappoiuted. Jerry was on his 
legs, the eyes of all present were on Jerry ; and for a full half hour 
or more did the orator descant on the topic of the evening, eloquence 
adorning, judgment arranging, and conviction closing all his peri- 
ods. When he spoke of the liad, he touched most pathetically and 
appropriately ov the sufferings which it had inflicted on the youth in 
our public institutions, and the audience sympathised with him ; but 
I thought this unfair, for Jerry had nothing to reproach the poet 
with for his own part. ‘The most interesting aud strikingly beautiful 
part of the oration was its close and termination; for when he had 
spoken for a length of time on the various beeuties and excellen- 
cies of the jliad, and had led the audience to imagine that they 
should be won over, against their better judgment, to give their 
suffrage te the Grecian bard, he made a solemn pause, and looking 
most knowingly round the room, and smirking with prodigious self- 
satisfaction, added ‘ But, after all, what is the use of the poem?’ 
That was acloser. For several minutes a general clapping of hands 
followed bis speech; and when the president put the question from 


having produced a poem of which we cannot see the use, is not so 
great a benefactor to mauwkind as the inventor of Day and Martin’s 
Japan blacking. 

Alter being regularly introduced to this sublime genius, and hav- 
ing enjoyed for some time the benefit of his profound discoveries in 
metaphysics and millstones, | one day asked his opinion on the sub- 
His ideas on this matter were not for 
the most nart very clear, and | could easily observe that there was a 
little tiwce ot political prejudice on his mind, evem when discussing 
the Betles Lettres. As faras [ couid collect from his remarks, he 
seemed to think that poetry was invented for the purpose of com- 
posing birth-day odes; and had it not been for his thorough cor- 


| tempt for the Greek language, which lhe imagines to have been in- 
| vented in the dark ages by the priests, he would have sent an article 
|to the Evangelical Magazine, proving that Homer was poet laureat 


to King Againemnon, aud that the [liad was a Carmen triumphale. 
fasked him if he had ever read Campbell’s Lectures on Poetry, to 
which he replied inthe aflirmative; but on being farther interrogat- 
ed on the subject, he expressed a doubt whether the Lectures were 


| written in rhyme Or in blank verse; and after a little hesitation he 
| added, ‘1 think they must have been iv blank verse, for if they had 


been in rhyme, | must have remembered a line or two.’ 
Being on the subject of poetry, I ventured to mention the name of 


Wordsworth, not expecting that Jerry could say any thing very 


flattering of the said poet. 
‘Wordsworth, Wordsworth,’ says he, ‘I think there is a man ot 


| that name in Westmoreland, a distributor of stamps—I know him by 


name, but | never read his writings, because he is a Tory; we shall 
soon have him in the Tombuctoo—for | intend to write an article on 
the inutility of stamps and taxation, and this [ shall publish by way 
of review of his next poem.’ 
* But,’ said 1, ‘ what have stamps and taxation to do with poetry ?’ 
‘Nothing at all,’ he replied; ‘bat you don’t seem to understand 


ithe plan of our Review. Nowif you will have patience, | will nn- 
' fold to you our whole system—t will give youasort of key to every 


apparent difficulty, and then you will see our wisdom and sagacity, 
You must then, in the first place, 
take it for granted, that all the world has been, from the earliest re- 
cords, duped, humbugged, and deceived, by kings, priests, witches, 


| landlords, tax-gatherers, and poets; and that of all countries in the 


world England has suffered most trom bad government, false reli- 
gion, vile poetry, and barbarous schoolmasters; but that all this 
while the sufferers have not been duly sensible of their sufferings, 
but have been stupid enough to think it possible that religion might 
be a good, and that government might be a kind of necessary evil, 
and that poetry might be entertaining, and a little Greek worth a lit 
tle birch, We, however, have found out that the whole system ot 
civilized socicty is altogether wrong.’ 

‘What then,’ said I, ‘ave you going to uncivilize the world, that 


you may civilize it again after your own improved plan 1!’ 


Not exactly so,’ replied Jerry, ‘ we shall gradually, thouch sure- 
ly, explode all existing errors, rectify all existing institutions, intro- 
duce a systein of perfect equality in goyernment, and pevtectly libe 
rality in religion.’ 

‘Then,’ saui I, ‘ you will not abolish religion, as some of your ene 
mies have sau ! 

‘Why, uo,’ said Jerry, ‘Tam afraid we cannot at present; but we 
will let the world see that we care litde about it. We have an arti 
cle in our last Namber which we call Arabs and Persians, and in 
this we show that the Mahomiunedan religion is ve ry lar superior to 
the Christian; aud as eve ry body here « isiders the Mahommeda 
as an imposture, it follows of course, thatif our religion is inferiot 
to ali imposture, it cannot be worth much. [would bave you read 
that article—it is prodigiously ingenious, for it shows that the b vd 
moral and political condit oa of Mahommedan countries docs not 
arise from their religion, but from their government, which is kingly 


‘and arbitrary, and so we have, you see, a double hit; we attack reli 
‘gion and kingly government at once; we think this very cle- 


ver. Butto proceed,’ continued he, ‘we have discovered that all 
ignorance arises from a want of knowledge, and that men will 


| know little if boys learn nothing, so we are directing our great 
the man says in the play, To the Forum t went, full of expecta- | strength against the present system of education, Classical litera: 
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ture forsooth! Why,J never learned Greek and Latin, yet have 
have not | discovered what your classical gentry would never bave 
found out? Have not f written articles which your classical scholars 
cannot even understand or read?) Why, sir, of what utility is Greek 
literature— what has it done or can itdo? Can it invent steam en- 
gines, fill balloons, dig mines, fatten pigs, level smountains, make 
uddings, cut out small-clothes, or cure the small-pex ? Notit. We 
ave discovered that Greek and Latin were ouly fit subjects of study 
for the barbarous ages in which they were invented. Our system 
of education must approve itself to every unbiassed understanding.’ 
‘1 beg pardon for interrupting you, sir; but how and where can 
you find unbiassed understandings, since all the persons to whom 
you address your learned selves, have been brought up under that 
pernicious system by which the mind is so biassed !’ . 
‘On, sir, | mean by unbiassed understandings, people who think 
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some ground to justify the saying attributed to the French Ruler in 
speaking of the other: J/ m'a trompe comme un Grec du Bas-Em- 

ire 
r ‘Russian writers,’ continues Mr. Rabbe, ‘ have fearlessly stated 
that the treaty of ‘Tilsit was too burdensome to Alexander for him 
to have been in good faith, and that he had only recourse to it in or- 
der to gain time.’ Mr. Boutourlin, aid-de-camp of Alexander, in his 
history of the last campaigns, gives the subsequent account of this 
impo:tant matter. ‘The treaty of Tilsit plunged Europe in stupor 
and alarm, and it is easy to see that this peace did not present any of 
the guarantees which should be found in transactions of the kind.— 
The erection of the duchy of Warsaw was a measure evidently hostile 
to Russia; and Napoleon’s affectation of conferring the sovereignty 
of it upon the King of Saxony, who was descended from the ancient 
kings of Poland, still more openly denoted the project of inspiring 








as we,do. Now, our education system is simply this, to instruct | the Poles with hopes, the realisation of which conld not but be preju- 
boys in those things which will be useful to them when they are | dicial to Russia, thus threatened with the loss of provinces which had 
nen.’ been united to her above fourteen years. The Emperor Alexander 
‘Good—very rational.’ could not mistake the spirit of these dispositions ; but the unfortunate 
‘ Now, sir,’ continued Jerry, ‘if that employment, or those pur- circumstances of Europe prescribed to him to delay the war, at any 
suits by which men gain a living, be useful, of course it is uecessary, | price, to @ more remole period. He acted omperially so aslo gain the 
aed only necessary, to instruct boys in such objects: so, for in- | /ime necessary to prepure himself conveniently to sustain the struggle 
stance, is it not very absurd to give the same education for directly | which, it was well known, would some day be renewed.’ 
opposite employments, Greek for the bar, Greek for the army, Greek | Mr Rabve expresses his surprise that Colonel Boutourlin was not 
for the navy, Greek for the church, Greek for the counting house ? | reprimanded by the Russian sovereign for having spoken in this 
—stufi—you might as well train a boy for a miner, by sending him | manner, and then proceeds thus :—* In this explanation it is possible 
upin a balloon. Oar plan is to teach what is useful. To bring up a| there may bea great error. Neither the subsequent conduct of the 
surgeon, letthe young gentleman as soon as he is breeched be | Russian sovereign, nor the pretended sacrifices to which the treaty of 
taught to anatomize mice, cats, dogs, &c. let him acquire a dexteri- | Dilsit condemned him, at all imply that he had signed it with the ar- 
ty in handling the knife; if he is destined to be a butcher, let him | riere pensee of infringing it when he could do so with success. Why 
cut up said animals into seemly and suitable joints, and let him pre- | not admit that Alexander after having yielded to a sentiment of es- 
viously learn to kueck them down and cut their throats; and if he | teem for Napoleon, and of resentment toward England, fell afresh 
isto be brought up to my profession, let him in his learning take | under the crafty ascendavcy of this power? This political mallea- 
measures accordingly. You have not the slightest conception of the | bility Letter accords with the character which history assigns to Al- 
ignorance of those fellows who call themselves scholars. Take a|exander, than the Machiavelian deepness which M Boutourlin pre- 
thousand of the best Greek scholars which all the public schools “tends does him honour.’ 
and universities have produced; let them be full of accents and pro- | All concurs to prove, thet in this first interview, Napoleon had 
sody, and al? that nonsense, and the whole thousand shall not be able | the art of entirely subjugating his illustrious antagonist.* The na- 
to make a pair of breeches fittobe worn. ‘Talking of universities, | ture of the conferences prolonged for twenty days, the monarchical 
look at the ridiculous trencher-caps, square coverings for round | conversations, and the effusions of the two potentates, nobody has 
heads ; absurd !—and the sante absurdity pervades the whole sys-| been able to collect with complete exactness. Allis not known that 
tem. Now, sir, in that new university in which I have the honour to | was said; but it will be avowed without doubt, that Napoleon could 
be Professor of Utility, we shall have none of that nonsense which ; render valuable-many considerations when near Alexander, which 
has rendered Cambridge and Oxford so miserably ineflicient. We | were not of a nature to be communicated to the public, nor to aug- 
lay it down asa rale that we will have no absurdities, no trencher- | menta bulletin. It is certain that the Russian monarch appeared 
caps and prosody; the only test shall be a belief in the usefulness | completely under a charm, and did not dissemble his admiration of 
and supremacy of Utility. Have you ever made a calculation of | (he great man. He never displayed more activity and energy than he 
ihe number of steam-engines, rail-roads, navigable canals, and | then showed, for associating himself intimately with the plans of his 
tread-wheels we might have had, if Cambridge and Oxford had but} new ally. He well felt, besides, that not to enter into his new politi- 
given her sons a rational education ’ cal system, would be to expose liimself to the reproach of having 
‘But, Mr. Button, you seein altogether to overlook the imagination | imitated the shameful conduct of Prussia. In order that he might 
in your system.’ not be crushed by the ascendancy of Napoleon, there only remained 
‘Imagination, what isthat? [ never saw suchathing. Ay.ay,] | one means without viciory ; that was to become the triend of his 
know what you mean; faucy, moonshiue, waking dreams. No, sir, we | most powerful ally. 
have bo imagination in our system. 1 cannot imagine how any one! ‘ Alexander quitted Tilsit in the beginning of June. He retained 
could imagine we had. There is no utility in imagination, it is a large | all his preponderance in the Baltic and upon the Black Sea. He had 
painted lie drawn upon nothing. ‘Take your imagination to Smith- | lost nothing in Poland, and he was always ready to cross the fren- 
field, what will it fetch there’? Take itto plough, what will it do|tiersof Germany. 
there? In our new university we shall teach nothing but what is} ‘Peace with France was announced to the Russian people with 
useful ; aud every thing useful will be so taught that we have good | solemnity, and as the issue of eveuts at once honourable and profita- 
hopes that our pupils will be living Lexicons and walking Encyclo- | ble to the empire. The sovereign returned to St, Petersburgh amid 
pedias. We are not going to cram thein with a little useless Greek | the acclamations of his people; avd the journals of the capital did 
and Latin, and leave them ignorant of every thing else; no, Sir, we | vot fail to take advantyge of this manifestation of the public senti- 
shall iastruct them all in astionomy, algebra, botany, chemiswy, mid- | ments; but they did not speak of the murmurs of the nobility, and o1 
wifery, surgery, cookery, ornithology, and panthology.’ Jervy’s | the secret imprecations of the merchants who were enriched by the 
countenance glowed as he spoke, aud he crowed in anticipated wi-| commerce with England They preserved the same silence respect- 
umph of utility. jing the measures taken by the proprietors of estates in the Baltic 
‘Bravo, you are quite a knight-errant of utility.’ | provinces, with a view of being able to continue the trafiic of their 
‘Knight-errant !’ echoed Jerry, ‘I hate the very name of knight-| rain, which they did very advantageously with the English.’—pp. 
hood. Chivalry is foolery. Lam heartily rejoiced that the age of | 178—183, Vol. I. 
chivalry ispast. Yet, upon second thoughts, lam rather sorry too } Mr. Rabbe might have added, that the treaty of Tilsit was one of | 
that it is quite over, for [think I could write a capital article against | the measures of Alexander, and the earliest too, which begat serious 
itin the Tombuctoo. However, we will aud do most heartily ex- 
press our contempt for every thing that resembles the spirit of chi- 
valry, aud we will endeavour to cutit up and to tear up iis very | forget the true interests of his own realms 
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Russian Baltic provinces, but also on those of Sweden, and indeed 
of the whole continent, notwithstanding all the prohibitive measures 
of Napoleon's activity and vigilance? In tact, were the truth known 
we should not be surprised to learn that the quantity of goods ad- 
mitted into sume of the ports of the Baltic, was almost as great after 
as before the coalition of Alexander with Napoleon. 

‘By the treaty of Tilsit,’ again says Mr. Rabbe, ‘Russia scarcely 
sustained any loss of Territory Her power appeared to remain the 
same; but nothing was less durable in nature, and especially in the 
order of things, than its contact with the empire of Napoleon. The 
chances of fortune, and the maneuvres of a gigantic and inordinate 
system of policy, had destroyed those connexions, in a manner as 
unforeseen as that by which they had been created. They endured 
four years, and these four years of peace have been considered as 
one of the most unfortunate consequences of the arrangement at 
Tilsit for Russia. They struck a sensible blow at the welfare of the 
population of this vast empire, by depriving them, in this interval, of 
the power of exchanging their productions agaiast objects which 
may be regarded as luxuries with respect to the ancient Muscovites 
but which are of the first necessity to their descendants become Eu 
ropeans.’ Indeed during this period Russia became inundated with 
her produce ; her hemp, her tallow, her flax, her potashes, &c.; and 
who could purchase these articles from her in sufficient quantity but 
tbe English? ‘Their bulk prevented smuggling to any very great 
extent, and therefore few exchanges could be made between them 
and the wares of other countries. Rabbe even asks then, ‘ What 
were the advantages of a peace with France, of which the first con- 
dition was a war with England?’—p. 212. The fact is, that com- 
merce, though irregular, and contrary to the imperial ukazes, never 
ceased between England and Russia; and Alexander was obliges! to 
wink at the constant infringements of his orders, (v:ndered the more 
extensive through the general corruption which prevails in the Rus- 
sian cuwtom-houses ;—see Clarke’s* Holman’s and Cochranes’s yo}. 
umes) which he saw were for the advantage of Russia, and which, 
when known, gave great umbrage to Napoleon, and led the way to 
the subsequent war, and to the development of the Russian empire. 

Mr Rabbe’s second volume is chiefly filled with minute details of 
the events of 1812 and the subsequent years; such as the invasion 
of Russia—burning of Moscow—the retreat of the French—the 
minwiw of the marches and battles—the pursuit of the French to 
Paris—the abdication of Napoleon—his first exile—his return from 
Elba—his defeat at Waterloo, and other subjects equally familiar to 
our readers; besides numerous details respecting the late emperor's 
general administration. But on these points, as we do not find much 
novelty, we shall say nothing. ‘The following remarks, selected 
from many others. respecting the Holy Alliance, are, to say the least 
of then, highly amusing, and, if correct, they possess great interest : 

‘The source of this pact (la Sainte Alliance) was evidently a prg- 
fuund mystical pre-occupation on the part of Alexander. Since 
1814, the instructions and the exhortations of Madame de Krudener 
had produced their effect. This celebrated prophetess had ably 
seizedupon that which is always lively and ticklish (de vivant et de 
chatouilleux) in the heart of aking,—of that proud weakness which 
pleases him in the ideas of power and of domination. * Alexander,’ 
said Madame de Krudener, ‘ has received a mission to rebuild that 
which Napoleon had received a mission to destroy. Alexander is 
the wile angel of Europe and of the world, as Napoleon was the 
black angel of the same’ This mysterious rivalship of two angels 
or genii, of the epoch, was likely to seduce Alexander, by raising 
him @ the heigit of an adversary, beneath whom he was truly forced 
to rayk himself, according tothe value of proportions adopted in the 
world of material realities.” 

The moderation which the late autocfat demonstrated towards 
France about this period, is attributed, by some, to the influence ot 
Madame de Krudener: and Mr. Rabbe says—‘ It is certain, at least, 
that she held, in two houses at Paris, mysterious conferences, at which 
the allied sovereigus were assembled.’ 

The idea of the Holy Alliance has, therefore, not unnaturally 
been ascribed to Madame de Krudener, who wished to Chrislianise 
the world, according to the principles of the primitive church, and 
who wished universal peace ; objects which were only to be obtained 
by an alliance of the powerful ones of the age, cemented by reli- 





discontent in Russia, whose natives beiieved that their emmperor had | gion. According to others, it was, on coming from a conversation 
been so cajoled and seduced by the wily aud clever Napoleon, as to | with this extraordinary woman, ‘who had poured out her soul with 
But Mr. Rabbe has not | an admirable eloquence, that the Emperor Alexander, seized with a 


roots and fibres. Upon my word,’ added Jerry, ‘we have | done with this highly important epoch of Alexander’s and Bona- | religious philanthropic transport, engendered the project. —p, 249 


been grossly negligeat of our duty in not duly animadverting | parte’s reigus. ‘ Founded upou the personal and reciprocal friend- | 
upon the abomination practised oa last Lord Mayor’s day, when so, sbip of two powerful sovereigns, in whose hands henceforth were to | 


vol. If. 
Such are the reports afloat; and whatever may be their value, we 


unusual a display of armour was made; but the next time we have! be placed the destinies of Europe, the peace of Tilsit had appeared | know that Madame de Krudener carried her mystical doctrines to 


an article on the poor-laws, we will certainly introduce tie subject. | to promise a lung repose to that part of the world. We saw Prussia | 
Now, | think you understand the scope and drift of the !oubucioo! overthrown, Austria vanquisbed, and England, deprived of her com- 
Review, and you understand the priaciple by which we are united, | mercial life by the continental blockade, allait etre bientol reduite a 
and yon sce the talent with which our object is pursued, and the suc- | ronger ses entrailfes et a perie dans les transes de la plus cruelle stag- 
cess that has already atteuded our exertions. Weare all directing nation.’ Such is this Freachman’s manner of viewing the then state 


such extravagance, that the late Emperor scarcely knew huw to 
treat her. She went or rather was advised to go, to the Crime: 
perhaps that she might innocently rave her mysterious dogmas tu 
the Tartars, who were ignorant o! the languages she spoke, and who 
being steady adherents of Islamism, were the last persons in th 


our talents to the one object of Utility, and whenever we observe | of England. We will venture to say that no other individual except | world to be intected with ber madness: and she ended her days in 


any thing of which we do not know the use, we write against it in a blindfolded admirer of Napoleon, could have committed such | 


the Tombuctoo, and we will lecture against it in the New University. | trash to paper. Not to speak of the false representation respecting | 


You look now as if you did not exactly koow what | mean by Uuli-| our country, does not Mr. Rabbe know that there was an immense 
ty; why, I will teil you;—I mean Universal Suffrage and Anwoual trade carvied on, not only, as he before told us, on tie shores of the 
Parliaments for one part, and several other litile items which 1 will, 
notnowname. The next time we meet | will give you an insight in- 
to the true principle of legislation and parliamentary re orm. Ju a, and Russia at Erfurt in 1808, Talma, the celebrated Wegedian, so- 
word, then, if you read the Tombuctoo Review with any other idea licited the permission of Napoleou to accompany hin; which pro- 
than as considering it the organ of reformation of all abuses, past,’ posal the Emperor gladly consented to. * You will have a fine audi 
present, and to come, you will not understand it. Prose or poetry, ence of kings to'play to,’ said Napoleon. Orders were immediately 
mathematics or Greek, poor-laws or game-laws, parish or national | given for the departare of the best performers of the Theatre Fran- 
politics, may be our se bjects, but whatever our subject—Reforin is| c.is; and on his arriving at Erfurt, Talma was treated by Napoleoa 
our object.’ a as a with the greatest favour and attention. IJle was admitted into his 
—— presence at all hours, aud thas became the object of atiention to all 


RABBE’S MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER. Napo- 


[Ina preceding Review of this publication we went chiefly into its! 4 grand military fete was given on the occasion, and a theatrical re 
demerits as evincing an envious and unjust spirit towards England | presentation as added to the amusements of the evening. The 
and English authors: bot as there are some historical points in it! 
which seem to deserve further attention, we have gone through 
them for this second and concluding notice. |—Lilerary Gazelle. 


| 


the courtiers and foreigners assembled upon the occasion. 


piece fixed upon by Napoleon excited a strong sentiment of sur- 
I } 7 } 


Death of Caesar; almost every verse of which bore a direct appli- 
Notwithstanding the good understanding that subsisted between cation to the situation of Nupoleen, and that of the confederate 
the French and the Russian monarchs, agreeably to Lloyd, Napo'eon | kings and princes who were at that time under his protection. The 
wishing to say something mortifying to Alexander, or, according to | effect upon the audience was extraordinary: the constraint under 
Mr. Rabbe, unable to resist ‘the desire of causing his superiority to | which the spectators laboured was so great, that not a singie ove of 
be felt by the Emperor Alexander,’ ouce said to him, * Your majesty | them dared to look at his neighbour, through fear of appearing to 
is the handsomest man I have ever seen ;’ tu which Alexander repli- | make au application to him of what was saying on the stage. Na- 
ed—‘I am sorry not to be able to say that you are the greatest man | poleon alone was at his ease; fancying himself like Cesar in the 
Ihave ever seen.’ This anecdote does not please the French author, midst of the conspirators, he seemed to defy the hatred of the as- 
who remarks, that it and many others of the same kiad, ‘ collected | sembled princes, and atientively watched the features and the slight- 
by the English writers,’ for waut of authenticity, have not that de- | est movements of these masters of the world, who were then ensla- 
gree of probability necessary to authorise credit; and that Napoleon | ved to his predominance, and were only waiting for a favourable 
was sufficiently spirited to seize advantages in a better manner. ‘It | moment to free themselves from his yoke—a moment which he him- 
is, besides, certain that he did every thing to gain the friendship of | self was not long in bringing about. 
Alexander, and to get him on his side against England ; but epigrams ; 
possersing so little cunning would have been a bad means for accom- (Edipe, on Philoctete’s pronouncing this verse, 
plishing his end.’ i L’amitie d'un grand homme est un bienfait des cieux, 
Napoleon wished the alliance and friendship of Alexander, and he The iriendsbin of a great man isa gift of heaven, 
made advances accordingly; but very grave suspicions may be en-| that the Emperor Al: xander, who was seated on Napoleon’s right 
tertained with respect to the sincerity of Alexander. It has been | hand, turned towards tat prince, and said to him in a tone of warmth 
tadught, in remarking what has since taken piace, that there Was | and animation, ‘Ta: verse was meant for me.’ 


*Upou the occasion of the meeting of the Emperors of France | 


| leon and Alexander having gone to visit the ficid of battle of Jeua, | 


| prise and embarrassment among the audience. This piece was the | 


ft was during this meeting at Erfurt, at the representation of. 


that beautiful peuiusula shortly before Alexander’s death at Tagan 
roe. 

We now, however, think it full time to conclude our netice of Mr. 
Kabbe’s work, which we will shortly do, with sume slight, thoug |i 
general, remarks on his Preface. 

After an allusion to the violent manner in which Russia acquired 
| many of her provinces, and to the heterogeneous composition of that 
empiwe, Mr. Rabbe asks whether * some revolution which will chang' 
the destiny of this country is not likely to follow?’ And he himsel! 
procecds to give the answer in these terms: ‘ These doubts (or rathes 
coujectures), of which the definitive sviution only belongs to time 
have received 2 very marked ebaracter of probability by the events 
qui viennent densanglanter les funerailles d’ Alexandre. It has beew 
seen with astonishment, that Russia, which was bLetieved to be se 
patiently resigned to the yoke of absolute power, was seated upon a 
voleano: it has been seen that the proud passions of the aristocracy 
| were combined with popular discontents to overthrow, perhaps thi 
monarchy of Peter the Great, and to seek in its ruins a wew order ot 
things. 

‘In fact, an invisible Cadmus has sown the teeth of the dragbw 
upon the soil of this immense empire :—with so many beniticent and 
pacific intentions, Alexander could only leave a futurity charged 
with storms to fils successors, -——p. IX. 
| The report of the commission appointed by the successor of Al 
|exander, the Emperor Nicholas, to investigate the causes of the late 

rebellion in Russia, and which has just appeared in most of the 
newspapers, will enable our readers to form their own opinion wills 
| respect to the value of the above quotations. 





* Among the sins of omitsion into which thé multiplicity of claims 
| upou our attention sometimes leads us to fall, we have to answer for 
| having passed over the publication of the Life and Remains-of this 
leminent author, which appeared so long ago as 1824, (Cowie and 

Co. Poultry). This quarto not having been sent to us in the usual 
manner, escaped our notice for a while, anc happened afterwards to 
| be postponed from week to week, in favour of greater novelties. We 
‘are not anwilling, however, to render it this tardy justice, and to re 
| commend it to the pessessors of Dr. Clarke's valuable works, asa 
necessary crown to the collection. It is a well-written narrative, 
| and some of the Remains which it preserves ave extremely intesgst 
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‘The sovéreigns of Russia will have to unravel aclue which, ac- 
cording to all T ponrences,-‘2il not readily permit them to give 


o projects of ambition upon the West.’ Weare ex- 
thee tas rome opinion as Mr. Rabbe; it is our conviction that 
act new monarch will find enough of occupation at howe, in govern- 
the his empire, even though his life be very prolonged. : 
Me To regain the affection of the people, which, notwithstanding 
his virtues, had abandoned Alexander, perhaps they (the sovereigns 

f Russia) will frankly enter the route which that prince had quit- 
‘ d, after having pursued it with eclat for fourteen years; it is the 

ute of a paternal, liberal, and generous administration; it is the 

per te which ought to free the Russian people from the last shackles 
rt barbarism, and by knowledge to raise them to liberty; it is the 
pods which leads to true power. 

‘In the one or the other hypothesis, whether it be that they hurl 
the impatience of their armies towards Byzantium, or that, having 
vanquished this impulse, they will remain within the limits of their 
empire to search after the immense means of prosperity which it in- 

Judes, and occupy themselves exclusively in confirming the basis 
of their power, it may be believed that Western Europe need not 
fear them for a long time. It must always be remembered,’ adds 
Mr. R, ‘that /a France libre has put on foot two millions of soldiers, 
and, her alone, vanquished the whole of Europe.’—p. xii. We ought 
to add an important appendage to the last clause :—‘Great Britain 
at least excepted.’ An admission which, however disagreeable to 
Mr. Rabbe’s taste, must be borne in mind. 

ED 


ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN 
GREECE. 
[Concluded } 

Tuesday, June.2Ist. The next day after having made purchases 
of different articles for Trelawney, which were necessary to aid his 
recovery, ! prepared to depart, and went out of town ; After passing 
the guard, I missed Tyndall, and returning, found him detained by 
the sentinel, who had been ordered to stop him by Adam Ducas, 
minister of war, who happened to be walking ou the ramparts above 
the gate, at the very moment of our passing. I went instantly to 
speak to him, and following him to his house, where he had retired, 
demanded the reason of Doctor Tyndall’s detention, who was leav- 
ing the town with me. He begged me to remain there a few mo- 
ments, when he left the room. After some time I was requested to 
co to the police-office, which was crowded with soldiers, and I was 
there told | was myself arrested, by order of the Government, for 
having left the camp without leave. Leave a Greek camp without 
leave! There was not a shadow of excuse in such a here unheard- 
of proceeding. I cocked and drew a pistol from my belt. Had there 
beeu a gesture to attack me, I should have used it, but the minister 
of police coming up to me, importuned me to surrender. I really 
gaw no use in taking the lives of the wretches who surrounded me, 
or of losing my own without any reason, and I threw the pistol 
down; and then for very vexation, burst into tears; and then en- 
raged at having done so, 1 again thought of forcing ny passage; 
but on Tyndall’s coming in I remembered the first object was to pro- 
cure Trelawney a surgeon. I myself could be of no use to him, or | 
should not have left the cave when I was there. ‘Tyndall therefore 
went to Mavrocordato, and represented the injurious treatment he 
had received, asa foreigner, in being detained from going to aid his 
countryman, who had fallen a victim to private treachery; Mavro- 
cordato of course very politely agreed with him, and said it was 
natural he should go pour sauver son compatriote. He professed, in- 
stead of wishing to impede his progress, to be willing to render him 
every facility, and assured him that the government would afford au 
escort for his journey ; which amicable disposition was greatly called 





forth by Tyndall’s hint that he might be able to negotiaie with Tre- | 


lawney to give up the possession of the cave. Tyndall also begred 
to have at least one of my men to accompany him, not placing im- 
plicit faith on the government escort. Eved that was at first denied ; 
but it was finally settled he was to go the next day, while | was to re- 


main in durance vile, solacing myself, however, that I had succeeded | 


in procuring a surgeon for Trelawney. | now amused myself in vent. 


ing, in most unqualified terms, my indignation, at being confined on so | 
frivolous a charge; and desired the minister of police to tell Mavro- | 
cordato I fully expected some attempt on his part to make me his | 
Having written him a letter to the same effect. I de- | 


next victim. 
manded of the government to be either tried or set at libertv. [lad 
they (considering Ulysses as a rebel) arrested me on the suspicion of 
favouring his party, they would have been nearer the mark. 1 was 
now in a nevel situation, a prisoner in a little stone room, looking 
ito a walled court-yard. My companions were a man confined for 
a murder, another for a robbery, and the third was a captain of 
Ulysses, who had joined the Turks 
thanks to the government, had indeed the politeness to send me a 
matrass of his own; but the host of fleas that infested the room 
made it useless, and [slept out in the vard, which was not, so far 
any great hardship to me, as 1 had so long been used to make the 
ground my couch. I now applied to the minister of war to demand 


rations for myself and men; and on their beine refused, | wrote to | 


Mavrocordato, to ask how he reconciled the inconsistency of my be 
ug arrested and detained as an oilicer in their service, ona charge 
of a breach of discipline, at the same time that [ was refused rations 
Several of my friends taking up inv cause, Emanuel Kalergi, chiefly 
through Colleti’s induence, obtained leave for ine to quit ny prison 
or hig house, he making himself responsible for my appearance _ 
As every thing depended on Tyndall's arriving, without obstruction 
at the cave, [did not hesitate an instant to goon my parole, as my 
not doing so would evidently indicate an intention to attempt to re- 
c tin the cave, which was w hat they resolved to prevent Any en- 
veavour to doso, before Tyndall had seen Trelawney, world ‘have 
ail ded Mavrocordato a plea for preventing his rend ring any 
‘stance. With this idea | accepted Kalergi’s kind offer, 
alterwards greatly revretted. 


— 23d, 


as- 


Hult Which l 


, I was now in more comfortable quarters than I had 
een for some time; \alergi’s 
‘tyle. Signor Giuseppe had fonnd some of his countrymen so we 
Were better off than on the mon itains of Parnassus: 
: ae Slight, fetter and call the very sovl. Monster 
‘erinais, commanding a French frigate in the Porte, very politely 
sent ine word, that if Captain Familton, whom he knew was on the 
point of arriving, had not 


but chains, 


rie Capitaine 


wwcot viv heen on the spot, he should have beea 
~ PPy to ationd me protection lb wrete also to inv friend Capiain 
Max lean, at Zante, to free myself as soon as possible from arrest, 
Which, on the giounds stated, ‘was most ananthorised and uniust. 

The Egyptians were now at Trippolizza, and th 
freatest consteraation prevailed in N molt 


ed ar ‘ 
‘with armed soidierv and the populace 


—— 2th. 


The streets were crowd- 
: while there was not, in 
“ase of a siege, a week's provision within the walls. The oniy pre- 
parations lor deteuce were carried on by a few Turkish prisouers in 
the 


whom they still hesitated to give the command of the onls regi 
wet ir penne, he about three hundred men. "Prince 
8 ipsilan “cupied the » 4 7 ee 
iis he gain of Angee "tes on elanasras Slane 
ilZza, were now oan. it f e , es, o ING pee “— 
cpmaainedt sarily refused admittance within the walls, and 
med at the cates, not knowing where to seek safety. 


cme OF 1. ; 
=oth. The Arabs attacked the Mulos, and we could hear 


The minister of police, no | 


room being fitted up inthe Frane | 


arsenal, under the direction of Colonel Fabvier and his officers, | 


.; ceed unnedi tely to ¢ 








and see the fire. St. George and merry England! 1! was as badly 
off as Ivanhoe, and had no lovely Rebecca to answer my question, 
‘ How speeds the fight?’ 3 ; , 
26th. The Arabs were repulsed yesterday, and continued 
their march on Argos. Oh for an English vessel! fettered feet are 
the worst of ills Colonel Fabvier went out on a reconnoisance. 

—— 27th. The Turkish cavalry rode under the very walls of the 
town, and captured some camels. A party of about thirty Greeks, 
chiefly Bulgarians. went out excellently mounted, Kalergi, who was 
responsible for my appearence joining them: I accompanied him. 
Taking the lead, with four others, we fell in with a party of about 
fifty Mamelukes :; but, fearing we were supported, as we debouched 
from behind a hill, they did not charge us; and, after exchanging 
a few pistol-shots, they retired. On returning, we fell in with our 
main body, who were also skirmishing with a strong party. My 
horse was a fine Arab, but very unmanageable. Charging alone, 
and presenting my pistol, which missed fire, and wheeling a la 
Turque, he turned restive; which being perceived, the Turks 
singled me out, and their shots whizzéd right and left: some Greeks 
then coming up, I got off. | strove to the utmost. to make the Greeks 
form and charge in a body, but in vain; and the Turks charging, 
drove us back. I turned on one who had advanced before the rest, 
and who checked his horse till joined by his comrades; and then, 
being left quite alone, I reined back in my turn, and followed the 
others. It is impossible to effect any thing with men who will nei- 
ther follow nor support you. We had only three horses wounded, 
and no men. It was a pretty sight enough, and the whole town was 
on the ramparts looking on. On entering the town I found that a 
massacre of the few remaining prisoners was going on. One poor 
fellow, who was in the service of a Greek captain, was dragged 
along the streets just under my windows, followed by a young Cre- 
tan soldier; who, on overtaking him, buried his ataghan in his body. 
| The Turk, he said, had exulted at the sight of his countrymen car- 
rying their victories to the walls of Napoli. 

—-28th. The Turks had, to all appearances, evacuated the 
plain, after setting fire to the town of Argos and the surrounding 
villages. Our party of cavalry the next day taking the field to re- 
connoitre, I again joined them, and we advanced towards Argos. 
Being now well mounted in the plain which opened towards Corinth, 
I deeply regretted | was prevented, by my parole to Kalergi, from 
attempting to regain the cave; but I could not break that pledge.— 
Three only of our party rode into Argos with me; and we galloped 
‘through the smoking ruins, uncertaia whether some detachment of 
{the enemy might not remain there. [ recollect a Greek, who had 
attached himself to me, rode immediately to two different houses, 
one of which | remembered. having been quartered in once with 
Ulysses. He told me they belonged to him. They were the best in 
the town, and both were left unpillaged. Ibrahim Pacha, I have 
heard, hada party in the garrison of Napoli, and expected the gates 
to be treachrously opened to him. This fellow, it would seem, must 
have had some understanding with the Pacha. The Turks had all 
retired on Tripolizza, and we rode back again to Napoli without any 
encounters. 
29th Captain Hamilton arrived last night in his pinnace, 
and had along interview with the Government. The Cambrian 
/came into the bay in the morring; a yacht of Mr. Penley’s in com- 
| pany with her. I requested Kalergi to mention that I proposed going 
'on board the frigate to speak to Captain Hamilton: which he did to 
| Mavrocordato, who answered, my affair would be settled the next 

day. Inthe evening, Mr. Mason, Mr. Emerson, and one or two 
} other Enlishmen, arrived from Hydra, where they had witnessed a 
| horrible massacre of a hundred and fifty Turkish prisoners; and Mr 
i Smerese and Mr. Tenant resolved on leaving Greece, and after- 
‘wards went on board the Cambrian. 
30th. ‘Whatvillainy! Doctor Tyndall has been detained 
at Corinth, and not allowed to goto the cave.’ Finding these words 
noted in my journal, | went to Mavrocordato’s house, resolved on 
seeing him at least. He was not there. He was with the Presi- 
dent, and I could not gain accessto him. [went instantly on board 
the Cambrian, no longer considering myself bound by any promise, 
j}where they acted with such barefaced treachery. My interview 
with Captain Elamilton was satisfactory. He talked of sending a 
surgeon froin the ship to Trelawney, if he could possibly arrange it 

July |. Friday. I find | have accused Mavrocordato wrongfully, 
in charging him with detaining Tyndall. 1 received a note from 
him to-day; wherein it appears he had been detained by contrary 
' winds, and surprised by a party of Turks; having lost his baggage, 
} and being without money, Tyudall gave up goim&, aud went to the 
island of Cerigo, where iny servant, wom L had sent with him, left 
hin and returned to me. Sothere is no chance of getting a sur- 
zeon here for Trelawney; nor cau [ get back to the cave, having 
given my parole not to leave Napoli without leave of the Govern- 
ment; nor could I, indeed, have marched, for my horse had wound- 
ed me in the foot at Argos, which rendered me completely lame— 
| though that alone would not have prevented my making the at- 
tempt. Finding a soldier going to Roumeiia that 1 could rely on, | 
wrote Trelawney a hasty note. The Rose sloop of war, commande 
by the Hon. Captain Abbut, was to sail the next day for Zante; and 
lL asked fora passage in her, whic: was accorded me, Mavrocordato 
telling Captain Hamilion they only wished me to leave the country ; 
which, indeed, I had resolved on doing :—but with the fall 
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determi 





| hin the name of Thyl Howleg!ass. 


nation of seizing the first opportunity to return from the Tonian f-1-| 


ands, and rejoin Trelawney, [ took jeave of Coionel Fabvier, whom 


i left suiering from a severe attack of fever; and | well remember, | 


though unhappily Lave been imauced to neglect, his admonition, 
noi to pablish any thiageabout Greece; tor telling the truth is an 
vapopuar mode of writing: but be ita merit or a demerit, T lay 
claun io have undeviatingly adhered to it: and what fam now serib- 
blios | do most unwillingty, and worse than Falstad, 
sion,’ though of my own creating. 
On going on beard, and being again welcomed among 
| fryimen, the coange appeared indeed delightiul, 


‘by compul- 


li gave ime a per- 
i fect atiack du maladie du pays, to see 0 Many Lnglish faces around 
me, widle every thing looked so thoroughly comiortable; and at 
might | felt quite awed at lying down on the snow-wiite sheets in the 


hammock prepared forme, having been so long a siranger to suci 


lluxurv. On desertbing Trelawney’s wounds to Der. Porteus, sur- 
{veou of the Rose, he pronounced bisleath would either take place 
svon atter I last left him, or, had be survived to the present time, 


he would be ne lone rin such tismipveul Gane and that the bali 


rematuing without betog inamediateiy extvacted, would noi be of saia- 


terial consequence. fiie die then was either cast, ov there Was uo 


for his life. Quay first heutenaut, Air. 


au intimate friend of 


immediate fea 


Whitcombe aod lis & aud dl gave tue 


euayv. 
most favourable ¢ elouring | possi ty could to tie twWansaction, which 
orl was t 

frel iwiey Al- 
tera pleasant s4il, we made Zante on the 9th of July, where, taking 


leave of my kind friends on boartl, as Captain Abbot was to pro- 


{ had not tine, indeed, thorougiily to investigat en in 


clined to think Witicombe himseif had wot fired at 


ria, L agaia evuiered the Lazaretty oil Zante, 
where, three years beiore, Lhad, wheu reduced to the last extremity 
by asevere fever, nearly §fuisued my Carcer. Captaw siaciean anu 
Dr. Porteus, with their usual attention aid urbauity, cailed to niake 


every offer for my accommodation. | wrote to Sir Frederic Adam 


| to request his interference iv belalf of Trelawney and Whitcombe, | said Howle lass, ‘to be sure.’ 


as being two Euglisumen; and deiuinived to wait tie result. 


Mv coun- | 


Grego ¥. Was} 
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—— 12th. The resident, Sir Charles Sutton, called with Captain 
Maclean. They had heard from Sir Frederick, who replied he could 
not officially interfere, though he had no objection to any vessel! 
that happened to be near the spot, extricating them. My best plan 
then will be to apply again to Captain Hamilton. A French mer- 
chant of Zante, who had just from the Turkish camp, and was with 
me in quarantine, said there was an English doctor whom he 
expected over from Prevesa, who would, he had no doubt, engage 
to go the cave; and as the Turkish fleet, blockading Missolonghi 
now occupied the Guilt of Lepante, it was the only remaining chance, 
unless one of our vessels would untertake to go. 
13th. Mr. Manly Power of the 85th, who had been on a 
cruise with Captain Hamilton, came into quarantine, which made our 
time pass as pleasantly as a state of forced confinement could al 
low. Having come to Zante on board a ship of war, the days we 
passed at sea were counted, and we had only nine days captivity to 
endure. 

There was.aicaptain of a Tribacalo, an adventuroas fellow, whom, 
if L determined on going up the Gulf, { could engage; and | wrote 
to Captain Maclean to ask, as I had-now left the Greek service, if I 
was not entitled to a passport, asa. trusty, loyal, and well beloved 
subject.of Great Britain, To redeem my losses, | purposed com- 
mencing tradex, and forthwith to hire a good ship to go up the Gult 
of Lepanto, there to freight what goods might prove most advanta- 
geous; for which I requested a passport-to pass unmolested through 
the sublime Sultan’s dominions. Captain Maclean answered, he did 
not think the Colonelywould feel himself at liberty to give me a 
passport for those parts; for, as | was so well known a character, I 
could not pass without being recognized; but that he would speak 
to Hamitton, who was then outside the bay, about the cave affair. 
| also wrote to Colonel Napier who was known to Trelawney, to 
request his influence. The most effectual means of accomplishing 
my object to aid Trelawney, was certainly to get an English vessel 
to undertake his rescue, though not so perilous and dashing a man- 
ner of effecting it, as if, at all hazards, | attempted to accomplish it 
by myself; but success was too uncertain not to determine me, in 
commen prudence. to wait first the event of what Captain Hamilton, 
might determine to do. 

The 2ist'was the day of our emancipation from quarantine, and 
accepting Captain Maclean’s offer to take up my quarters with him. 
lonce more entered into civilized society, after so long a period 
passed in adventurous life. Lexchanged my gay Albanian for the 
demure France dress. Onthe 3d of August, I learnt last, that the 
Sparrowhawk had gone for Trelawney, and Major Bacon, who had 
visited the cave soon after [ had left it, accompanied them; there 
was then no longer a doubt of their succeding. When British tars 
put their havd to a work, one is sure that what maa can de will be 
done. 

I was now requested to accompany Captain Demetrius Miaoulis 
on his mission to England, and I willingly embraced the opportunity 
of returning so advantageously ; and on the 15th, leaving Zante 
again, to cross over to the Morea, as the Admiral’s brig Cimone was 
then lying off Clarenza—on the 16th we sailed for England, and ar- 
rived on the 3d of October at Portsmouth. 

On Mr. Emerson’s and Mr. Tenant’s arrival in England, I learnt 
of Trelawney’s safe arrival at Cephalonia. They had been with 
him on board the Cambrian. Whitcombe is now with Goura, in high | 
favour. I know not whether he finds, like Marmion, that in the hour 
of battle, ‘sinful heart makes feeble hand.’ 





ROSCOE’S GERMAN NOVELS. 


The Germav Novelists: Tales selected from Ancient and Modern An- 
thors iz thal Language, from the earliest period down to tke close of 
the Eighteenth Century. Yranslated from the originals, by Tho- 
mus -‘oscoe, in 4 vols. post octavo, pp. 1600. Loudon, 1826. Coi- 
burn, 1826. 

A land so celebrated as that of Germany for local traditions and 
inventive horrors, demands and deserves a more than ordinary at- 
tention, It seems as if terror had made that spot its own, and from 
thence to have infected both near and distant nations—no horror is 
now genuine unless. Germanic. 

Mr. Roscoe commences with the ancient comic and satirical pro- 
duction of Kemeke Fuchs, or Reynard the Fox. The real origin 
of this (he observes,) is involved, like most fables of the kind, in 
considerable doubt and perplexity. It is a metaphorical work of 
great acuteness, ‘exhibiting, under the picture of a court of beasts, 
the various iptrizues and interest of a human court, where every 
thing is thrown into confusion, and the most dangerous plans are a- 
dopted, at the instigation of a wily favourite. Reynard is supposed 
by some to have represented the Duke of Lorraine. Its comic inci- 
dents and delineations are detailed with great skill, and the colloquia} 
passages admirably given. We, however, refrain from extracting, 
and turn to our witty friend, Howleglass, whose deeds form a plea- 
sing portion of the tirst volume. 

‘fu the land of Saxony, at a place called Cavelling, near the river 
of the same name, Howleglass was, in the first place, born. His fa- 
ther’s name was Nicholas, and that of his mother Anne, Ulbeke — 
Chey carried their son to Ampleuvent to receive baptism, and gaye 
After being baptized, he was 
| carried into a tavern, where the w hole party, as in many places in 
the custom, were very merry over the sajd child’s baptism —gossips, 


| rodtather, and godmother and all 


‘The good cheer ended, nurse was Carrying the young gentleman 
;homeayain: but whether from a drop too much, or some other cause 
itis cerfam tat she tripped m crossing the bridge, and dropped with 
ithe said infaut into the water. Both would intallibly have been 
idrowned, bad they not obtamed speedy assistance As it was, how- 
ever, they reached the house in safety, prepared a cauldron of hot 
water, im ail hi and, by way of antitote, gave the child a warm 


bath, which he required no less for the very bespattered condition 


he was int aud indeed it was an awfal muddy place into which bot! 
had fallen 

‘By such means Tlowleglass was baptized three times upon: th 
same day; once at Cuureh, ouce iu the river, and once ina warn 
bath. 


“How Howleglass journeyed to see the Landzrave of Hesse, and pr: 
londed to he a Painter 


‘There was now nota place in all Saxony, which had not heard 
something of the farnous tricks of Howleg!lass: so thet as he found 
he cowd louger practise where he was, he detern aed to chang 

is quariers, 1gd find some new custom in the district of Flesse. On 
his arrivac peoclaimed the approach of an extraordinary person- 
age, as Usttal, vii ch brought him an tatrodu tion to the Landgrave 
who inquil vhat was the great news? * My Jord,’ said Howleglass 
‘you see before you not only one of the most famous, but the most 
famous paioter ia the world, who nearly transcends the merits of all 


the profestors of the art puttogether.’ The Landgrave said, ‘Have 
you no specimen of your shill ahout you?’ on which Howleglass 
said he hat, and displayed several paintings which he had brought 
vith him from Flanders. They pleased his lordship greatly, and he 


| shortly said, ‘Well, master, and what will you take to paint the 


whole of my graud hall iu the first style?” ‘As much as you will,’ 
‘True; but you must paint the gene 


ialogy of tue whole of our Hessian family, along with theiy wives; | 
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and as our ancestors have been allied to great lords and princes, J 
should wish you to produce one of your most magnificeut master- 
pieces.’ Then Howleglass replied, * My dear lor, it shall be execu- 
ted as your lordship best approves, though it sha!i cost mea hundred 
florins in colours only.’ The Landgrave rejoined, ‘Then go about 
it, and we shall not dispute about the price? depend upon it you 
shall be well remunerated.’ 

‘So Howleglass commenced his labours; requesting the Land- 
grave to advance him only the hundred gold florins to buy the col- 
ours, and engage assistants. 

‘The next morning he appeared with three, and began his la- 
bours; but he insisted on no one being admitted to inspect them be- 
fore a certain period, in order not to be interrupted. This was grant- 
ed: and when Howleglass and his companions found themselves 
comfortably seated in the state-hall, they spent the whole of their 
time in playing at tric-trac with the gold florins, much to their satis- 
faction 

‘Que day the Landgrave took it into his head to look at the pro- 
gress of the great undertaking, and said to his painter, * Master, 
suppose you just let us see a specimen of your art as you proceed ’ 
* Most willingly,’ replied Howleglass, ‘only I must warn you of one 
thing before you see the work, which is this—that no one whois not 
of undoubted legitimate birth, can see any thing in my paiuting at 
all.’ 
‘The Landgrave replied, ‘That would be a very extraordinary 
thing,’ and then, accompanied by Howleglass, entered the hall. The 
latter had hung a large white piece of sheeting betore the wall on 
which he was painting; and, drawing it solemnly on one side with 
his cane, he pointed to a supposed figure, adding, ‘ There my lord, 
you see the first Landgrave of Hesse Hombourg, sprung from the 
house of the Colonna at Rome. His lady was daughter to Justinian, 
duke of Beyerent, who was aferwards Emperor of Rome. From 
him sprang this Adelphus; Adelphus begot William tie Black ; Wil- 
liam the Black begot his son Louis; and so on dowa to your own 
honoured diguity and beneficence. ‘ow I well know, that there is 
not a single artist who can detect a blemish in my work, it is so ex- 
ceedingly superb, of such astonishing grace and fine colouring.’ 

‘Our Landgrave, who could distinguish nothing ut the whited 
wall, said withiu himself. ‘I must surely be of doubtful extraction, 
for I can see nothing but the wall:’ Yet to shew his confidence and 
good taste, he answered, ‘ Master, your work pleases me well, but I 
can scarcely form a judgment upon it alone.’- He then retired, and 
his countess inquired how the painter had succeeded; ‘For, to say 
truth, | have a poor opinion both of him and his work.’ But: her 
lord replied, ‘Madam, his work is very good work and pleases me ; 
and when our painter wil! give you permission, you shall see it.’ 

‘The lady then entreated Howleglass to let her see his painting; 
and after giving the same explanation to her as he had done to her 
lord, he exhibited the wall with the supposed figures of the Land- 
grave’s family, just as he had before done. Now the countess had 
brought eight maids of honour along with her, ani a female fool, 
none of whom could discern the figures which How!eglass was des- 
cribing, though none liked to say so, and cast an aspersion upon the 
family honour. 

‘The fool alone observed, ‘Bless me, my lady, I can see no pic- 
ture here; let me be thought daughter, fur ever and «a day, of whom 
you will.” Then thought Howleglass, since fools cav tell the truth, 
it is fit for me to decamp, and he began to laugh. ‘Tie countess left 
the hall, and hastened to find the Landgrave, who inquired how she 
had been pleased with the painting. ‘However that be, my lord, 
she replied, ‘it does not please our little fool here; ‘or she can see 
no picture, and the same with my young ladies. Truly, I fear, my 
lord, that it is all a piece of imposture; and the Lovdgrave began 
to think it was indeed so. He then informed his p:imtery that he 
must use despatch, for the whole of his courtiers were to be admit- 
ted the next morning, to see the work ; adding, that :f he should be 
lucky enough to find any illegitimate rascals amovg them, their 
goods and chatiles would accrue to him. Hearing this, Howleglass 
went tothe receiver-general, for another hundred oi gold florins to 
pay to his assistants, who all took French leave, along with their 
master.’ 
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“ How our Hero disputed against the Rector and learned Doctors of 


Prague. 


mia, where there was then established an university of Coctors, and 
students. He affixed a notice ou the gates of the churches, declaring 
that he was prepared to answer any questions that could be put to 
him. He next went with his host ai d some others, to the mniversity. 
and boldly inquired whether the studeuts were agreesble to let him 
mount the learned chair? ‘This was granted; and | owleglass soon 
found himself seated in cathedra, while the rector proceeded to ques- 
tion him.* Ist. ‘ How many buckets of water are coutained in the 
sea!’ Howleglass said: ‘~top the tides and | wil jeasure them, 
and give you a very satisfactory accouut!’ The 1 
his inability. A little dashed, he next inquired: 24 ‘How many 
days have flown from the time of Adam to the presen! !’ ‘Seven, to 
be sure,’ replied Howleglass, ‘and no more, for wien seven are 
finished, sev¢n begin again, and so it will continue to the end of the 
world.’ 3d. ‘ Now then,’ cried the rector, ‘where is the centre of 
the world!’ To this, Howleglass replied, ‘This house, to be sure; 
you ought to measure it, honoured sir, with a long cord, and should 
there be a mistake, even of an inch, | will let you know it.’ 
than do this, the rector granted him the question. (th. ‘How far 
may it be fromearth to heaven?’ ‘[t must be pretty near,’ returned 
Howleglass, ‘for when we chaunt ever solow in church, it is heard 


tor expressed 


>oonel 


plain enough, sir, above; I will now sing small, and you shall try if 


youcan hear!’ The rector confessed his inability 
cried he, ‘how large is heaven?’ ‘It is’ said 1 
thousand leagues broad, and ten thousand high, and if you will not 
believe me, go and see; take the sun and moon, anid count the plan- 
els and the stars; measure them all, and you will see whether I am 
not right.’ ‘ 

‘ After this they had no more to say; but admitted that Howleelass 
was inthe right: and had returned very satisfactory answers to such 
questions.’ . ; 


Sin. * Bnet yet,’ 


We know not of avy work which is more entertaining than these | 


adventures. Shrewduness of thought, variety of incidents, and 
laughable denouements, form the principal and distinguishing cha- 
racteristies. But all things must come to a conclusion, and Howle- 
glass died; yet his fame died not with him, but continued for ages 
to be a second term for merriment and wit :— 


‘ Howleglass was buried in the year 1350, and his latter end was | 


almost as odd and eccentric as his life; for as they were lowering 
him again into the grave, one of the ropes supporting the feet gave 
way, and left the cofliu in an upright position, so that Howleglass 
was stillupon his legs. Those who were present then said, ‘ Come, 
let us leave him as he is, for as he was like nobody else when he was 
alive, he is resolved to be as queer now he is dead.’ 

*‘ Accordingly, they left Howleglass bolt upright as he had fallen: 


and placing a stone over his head, on which was cut the figure of 





” ‘Part of the scene that follows would appear to have been bor- 
rowed from the Fourth Novella of Sacchetti, in which a miller an 
swers the questions of Messer Bernabo, lord of Milan, who imagined 
he was questioning a certain abbot.’—Translator. 


Howleglass, ‘twelve 


Eye totem. 


an owl with a looking-glass under its claws, the device of his name, 
they inscribed round it the following lines :— 
* Howleglass’s Epitaph. 
‘Here lies Howleglass, buried low, 
his body is in the ground, 
we warn the passenger that so 
he move not this stone’s bound.* 
In the year of our Lord mecel.’ 

That facile princeps of magicians, Dr. John Faust, next follows in 
the list of German worthies. His magical deeds and lamentable 
end are too well known to need repetition. The immortal tragedy 
| of Goethe, and the drama of Lessing, together with the numberless 
| anecdotes connected with his name, are suiticiently illustrative of 
\the subject. Mr. Roscoe thus proves the existence of Faust:— 
| ‘ That Faustus really lived and flourished towards the close of the 

15th century, is suflicientiy evident from a mass of historical testi- 
/mowies, among which there are not wanting a number of eye-wit- 
| nesses, who. we are assured, had seen him in the course of their tra- 
'vels. He was the contemporary and friend of Paracelsus, no less 
‘than of the still more renowned Cornelius Agrippa. Melancthon 
mentions him in his Letters, and Conrad Gessner alludes to him as 
a contemporary of his. Manlius, too, in his Collectanes Locorium 
Communium, openly states, p. 38, ‘ Novi quendam nomine Faustum 
de Kundling, quod est parvuin oppidum patrie mez vicinum.’ | 
| was acquainted with one Faust of Kundling, which isa small town 
not far from my native place. Widinan, likewise, in his introduc- 
tion, cites various opinions entertained respecting him by Luther.’ 
[ To be continued. } 
** There was a drawing of Howleglass’s monument taken not 
long ago by an English lady, during a tour in Germany,and answer- 
ing the above description of it.’ 
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Terms upon which Land is granted to Settlers in New South Wales, 
and Van Dieman’s Land. 

For the information of persons proceeding to New South Wales, 

and Van Dieman’s Land as setilers, it bas been deemed expedient to 
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vernment have thought fit to lay down for regulating the grants of 
Land in those Colonies :-- 

1. A division of the whole territory into Counties, Hundreds, and 
Parishes, is in progress. When that division shall be completed, each 
parish will comprise an area of about twenty-five miles; a valuation 
will be made of the lands throughout the Colony, and an average 
price will be struck for each parish. 

2. All the lands in the Colony not hitherto granted, and not appro- 
priated for public purposes, will be put up to sale al the average price 
thus fixed. 

3. All persons proposing to purchase lands, must transmit a written 
application to the Governor, in a certain prescribed form, which will 
be delivered at the Surveyor General's Office, to all parties applying, 
on payment of a fee of two shillings and sixpence. 

4. All correspondence with the local Government, respecting 
grants of land, must take place through the same oflice. 

5. The purchase-money is to be paid by four quarterly instalments. 
A discount of ten per cent. will be allowed for ready money pay- 
ments. 

6. On payment of the money, a grant will be made in fee simple 
ito the purchaser, at the nominal quit rent of a peppercorn. 
| 7. The largest quantity of land which will be sold to any indivi- 
dual is 9,600 acres. The lands will generally be put to sale in lots 
of 3 square miles, or 1,820 acres. Petsons wishing to make more 
extensive purchases must apply to the Secretary of State in writing, 
with full explanations of their object and means. 

8. Any purchaser who within ten years alter bis purchase, shall, 
hy the employment and matutenance of convicts, have relieved the 
public from a charge equal to ten times the amouut of the purchase 
money, will have the purchase money returned, but without interest. 
It will be computed that for each convict employed, and wholly 
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| ed to the public. 
Y. Lands may also be obtained without immediate purchase, but 
, upon different conditions. 

10. Persons desirous of becoming grantees without immediate 
| purehase, will make their application to the Governor in writing, in 


a prescribed form, copies of which are to be obtained at the Survey- | 


| or General's Office, on pavinent of two shillings and sixpence. 

| ii. The largest grant that will be mede to any tresh settler without 
| purchase, is 2,500; the smallest 320 acres. 

|} 12. No grantis to be made to any person without immediate pur- 
| chase, unless the Governor is satisfied that the grantee has the power 
lof expending, in the cultivation of the lands, a capital equal to halt 
| theirestimated value. 

12. A quitrent of five per cent. per annum upon the value of each 
grant of land, as estimated in the survey, will be levied on al! such 
grants, but such quit rent will not commence to be levied until the 
expiration of the first seven years next succeeding the issue of such 
grant. At the expiration of the above-mentioned seven years, the 
grantee will become possessed, in fee simple, of the grat, subject 
to the payment of the quit rent—or be will be eutitied to redeem 
such quit rent, if be preter that alternative. 

14. The quit rent will always be redeemable at 20 years’ purchase ; 
_the power of such redemption commencing at the termination of the 
first seven vears, when such quit rent is frst levied. 

15. tevery grantee without purchase must, atthe expiration of the 
beforementionsd term of seven years, prove, to the satisfaccion of 
‘the Surveyor General that be has expended in the cultivation and 
improvement of his land, a capital equal to balf its value, as that va- 
lue was estimated atthe time of bis grant. On faiiae of such proof 
the land will be forteited to the Crown. 

16. In the redemption of his quit rent, the grantee will have credit 
for one-filth part of the sums, which he may bave saved to his Ma- 
| jesty’s Government by the employment and maintenance of convicts, 
land for the parpose of making this allowance, it will be calculated 
| that the Government has saved !6/. for such convict employe d by 
the grantee, and wholly maintained at his expense on his land for 
'one whole year. Inthe case of such grantees as may not have an 
| opportunity of obtaining convicts, and thereby reducing the amount 
of their quit rent in the manner laid down in this clause, every such 
| grantee, upon shewing an expenditure of capital on his land to the 
|}amount of five times the estimated value of that land at the time of 
| its being granted to bim, will be entitled at the expiration of seven 
| years from the time of such grant, to claim a reduction of one half 
} of bis annual quit rent, whether for the purpose of annual payment 
or redemption. 


has not proved, as last mentioned, the necessary expenditure of ca- 
pital, on the lands already granted to bim, and that be has sufficient 
capital in hand to enable him to cultivate to advantage the additional 
grant for which he applies. 

18. Persons receiviog a second grant of land without purchase, 
will be liable (o pay a quit rent upon the lands comprised in such ge- 





prepare the following summary of the Rules which his Majesty Go- | 


‘ ‘ P | maintained, by the purchaser, tor twelve months, 1€/. have been sav- | 
* After this last feat, Howleglass retired to Prague, a city of Bohe- | : | : . 


17. No additional grant of land will be made to any person, who | 


= : a 
cond grant, immediately from the date of it; but any grantee, who 
can shew an expenditure of capital upon his first grant, to the amount 
of five times the estimated value of that grant at the time of its bein 
made to him, will be entitled to a further grant, at the rate of 2 1-2 
per cent. on the estimated value of such grant, on proving that be 
has sufficient capital still in hand to cultivate to advantage the addi- 
tional grant. 

The same regulation will apply to purchasers of land, who may 
make application for a second purchase, and who can shew that they 
have laid out capital upon such land to five times the amount of its 
value. In such a case half the estimated value of the new land will 
be remitted, 

20. Persons desirous to receive grants of land without purchase on 
terms different from those above stated, must lay before the Secreta- 
ry of State a full explanation, in writing, of the circumstances which 
they may conceive to exempt them from the fair operation of these 
general rules 

Colonial Office, Downing-street, April, 1826, 
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PETITION FROM THE ‘LIVERPOOL SHIP- 
OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION? 
To the Right Hon. the Committee of his Majesty’s most Honourable 
Privy Council for the affairs of Trade. 
The Memorial of the ‘ Liverpool Ship-Owners’ Association,’ 
Humbly Sheweth, 

That your Memorialists have a large capital invested in Britis 
Shipping 

That, from a variety of unfortunate events, it isno longer practi- 
cable to employ their vessels with any prospect of advantage; and 
unless some eflectual mode of relief can be devised, the ruin of your 
Memorialists, and the extinction of that part of the Commercial 
Marine of this country engaged in its foreign trade, must inevitably 
follow : 

That, from whatever causes the present unexampled state of dis- 
tress may arise, it appears to your Memorialists, that there is no 
possibility of any amelioration of their condition, so long as the pri- 
vileges which have been lately conceded to the shipping belonging 
to the Northern Poweis are suffered to remain in force 

Your Memorialists consider it unnecessary to enter into any 
lengthened detail or argument, to prove the utter impossibility of the 
British ship-owner being able to maintain a successful competition 
with the ship-owner of the Northern States of Europe. The infor- 
mation lately obtained under the authority of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, shews, in too incontrovertible a manner, the disadvantages 
the former labours under, both as regards the construction and the 
navigation of his vessel; and your Memorialists would respectfully 
state, that the information they have received respecting the expen- 
ses of the cost and navigation of the ships of Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Russia, are even less than those mentioned by Mr. Ja- 
cobs, 

Your Memorialists are informed, that ship-building is going on 
with great activity in the ports of the Northern Powers, particularly 
Russia; and they contemplate with the most serious alarm the ap- 
proach of that period when the increase of the commercial navy of 
that empire willexclude our shipping from the trade of that coun- 
try. as they are now, in fact, almost excluded from the trade with 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark and Norway. 

Your Memorialists are far from wishing to recommend apy mea- 
sures which might compromise the character of this country, and 
which deservedly stands so high in the estimation of foreign nations. 
‘They admit that the conditions of Treaties, however unfavourable 
the terms may be. must faithfully be performed They are aware 
; thal the Swedish Treaty lately entered into is to remain in torce for 
tem years; butas the most ol jectionable part of it appears to de- 
pend upon an act of Parliament passed Sth July, 1825, they humbly 
| hope that his Majesty’s Government will, as soon as the Legislative 
Bodies assemble, recommend an alteration in the provision of that 
act. Thisthey recommend with the less hesitation, as the treaty 
seems to contemplate such an event, and because the advantages 
which the Swedish Government offer as an equivalent, can never, 
in the estimation of your Memorialists, be of the slightest benefit to 
the British ship-owner. 

That your Memorialists consider the opening of the Ports of our 
| Colonies to the shipping of foreign nations extremely iwpolitic, and 

fraught with the most injurious consequences to their interests. Pe 
| culiar circumstances might render a direct intercourse between oui 
colonies and the continent of Europe necessary. but your Memori- 
alists humbly conceive that it should have been exclusively confined 
to British shipping. ‘The permission which is given to British ves- 
| sels to trade with theirs, when it is considered how unimportant they 
are, is quite illusory; and, as regards the colomes of France, where 
this privilege alone could be of any value, this permission has not 
been conceded. 

Your Memorialists would respectfully draw your Lordship’s at 
tention to the stateof the Timber Trade of this Port. The reduc 
tion of the duty on foreign timber, and the very low rate of freig!t 
at which it is brought in Prussian and other foreigu vessels, has re 
duced the price so materially, as to give it a decided preference over 
the timber of our North American Colonies; the consequence of 
which will be, the exclusion of British shipping from this important 
branch of trade, and the ruin of these Colonies, whose existence de- 
pends upon the export demand for their timber, and which is in 
facttheir only product. Your Memorialists consider that the only 
remedy is, to take off altogether the duty on timber imported frou 
British America, existing Treaties not permitting a return to the 
old whelesome system of discriminating duties; and they would res 
pectfully recommend, that, to prevent the mischievous consequences 
which are likely to arise from opening the ports of our Colonies to 
foreign shipping, protecting duties may be levied upon all articles 
imported in foreign bottoms—a protection which, under peculiar cit 
cumstances, your Memorialists consider the British ship-owner just!) 
entitled to. 








| 








New division of Society.—‘ Leave the rest of mankind,’ said a 
lively lady, ‘to divide themselves into what classes they please; we 
will each try to make a new division of our own circle of society. 
‘Then’ said Major Epicure, ‘1 divide society into two classes ; those 
who give good dinners, and those whom they invite to eat them. 
‘Rather,’ said a young nobleman, who had nearly ruined himself by 
his profuse expenses in building, and was conscious of his impru 
dence, ‘let society be divided into these two classes ; the fools who 
build houses, and the wise men who tenant them.’—‘ All this is very 
ingenious,” said Dr. Logic; ‘but let me bespeak your applause by a 
new classification of both sexes.—Thus the orders of men are fou 

‘The misers, who hoard every thitig ; 

The prodigals, who spend every thing; 

The croakers, who fear every thing ; 

And the grinners, who laugh at every thing. 
The orders of the women are likewise four : 

The peacocks, with whom dress is all ; 

The magpies, with whom chatter is all; 

The furiles, with whom love is all; 

And the Paradise birds, above them all.’ 
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a e wise men of Greece.—A sophist wishing to puz- 
Thales, Mngt Maar Satan the sage of Miletus replied to them 

zle on ut the least hesitation, and with the utmost precision. 

all cg a the oldest of all things? God, because he always existed. 
he is the most beautiful ? The world, because it is the work 


of God 
What is t 


been created. p ae 
oor the most constant of all things? Hope, because it still re- 


i i 2 hing else 
: th man, after he has lost every thing . 
What is the best of things! Virtue, because without it there is 


nothing good. 

What is the 
4 moment it can 
” What is the strongest 
dangers of life. - 

What is the eases! : 

What is the most difficult ? 

A short time ago the widow of the late Charles James Fox, hap- 
pening to be in the near neighbourhood of Windsor, was anxious to 
survey the Royal residence there; aud with this view she addressed 
3 note to the Steward, or some other officer of the Royal Household, 
beeing to know if strangers were admitted at that season to inspect 
the castle. To this note, which bore the name and address of the | 
writer, an answer Was instantly returned, intimating that the inten- 
ded visit of Mrs. Fox would be most agreeable at the Castle. —1 he 
lady accordingly set out, and on her arrival was received with the 
utmost courtesy by the household servants, who couducted her 
through the various apartments of the Royal residence, and omitted 
nothing which could gratify the curiosity or excite the interest of the 
visitor. Having finished her inspection, Mrs. Fox was about to take 
her departure. when she was requested by the attendant to step a- 
side into one of the private rooms for a few moments. After sitting 
for a short time the King entered, and walking up to Mrs. Fox, with 
an air of the most condescending affability took her by the hand, 
and expressed the high satisfaction he felt in having the opportunity 
of paying his respects to the widow of a late intimate and highly 
valued friend. Mrs. Fox was overcome at the Monarch’s condescen- 
sion; but the frank and easy manner of his Majesty quickly resto- 
red her to her wonted composure. He inquired minutely into her 
present situation and circumstances, and though informed by Mrs. 
Fox that she had not been left altogether destitute by her late hus- 
band, his Majesty kindly pressed upon her the acceptance of an an- 
nuity from his private purse of 500/. per annum, which, we believe, 
the lady now enjoys. 

Laying on a Coat.—On Saturday last. some painters employed on 
the front of Mr. Blacker’s house, iu College Green, owing to the wet- 
ness of the day, quitted work at an early hour. Shortly after their 
departure a tall fellow, having a paint-pot in one hand and a brush 
in the other, entered the house, and proceeded deliberately through 
the shop and up stairs. Mr. Blacker, meeting him on his way up, 
remarked to him on the unfitness of the weather for his business, to 
which the fellow coolly replied, that he was merely going to prepare 
matters to lay on a coat, which object, it afterwards appeared, he lit- 
erally accomplished, by descending shortly afterwards wearing, or 
carrying in his pot (a large one) two frock coats, some pairs of| 
trowsers, and other articles, with a few silver spoons; he returned 
through the shop, observing that he had made a complete finish of 
that job.— Dublin Morning Post. 

Long Bowls.—On the fourth of August, 1739, a farmer of Croy- 
don undertook for a considerable wager, to bowl a skittle bow! from 
that town to London bridge, about eleven miles in 500 times, and 
performed it in 445 —Jione’s Every Day Book. 

A Foreign Bird Manufacturer —John Wright, a knavish-looking 
bird-fancier, was charged by Mr. Cook of Musgum-street, with fraud. 
He stated that on Tuesday last the prisoner introduced himself to 
Mr. C. and his spouse, saying that he had some beautiful foreign 
birds of ‘unrivalled’ plumage, which, being distressed, he would 
sell cheap He produced several live birds, of very handsome ap- 
pearance, in paper bags. 

Mrs. Cook was enchanted with their beauty, and observed she had 
seen severalsuch in the Museum. ‘The prisoner said they were val- 
wable foreign birds called carpoons, and finally, Mrs. C. prevailed on 
her spouse to purchase one of the haudsomest for the very reduced 
charge of 5s 6d. The little foreigner was consigned to a handsome | 
cage. It was variegated with beautiful colours, and Mr. C, after | 
some consideration, began to suspect bis new domestic of being like 
some other dickey birds, decorated iv ‘ borrowed plumes,’ he accord- 
ingly washed it, and to his no small astonishment, discovered the | 
valuable bird to be neither more or less than a harmless cock-spar- 
row, who appeared as much delighted with the restitution of his na- 
tural appearance, as his owner was with the artificial one. The pris- 
oner ‘dropped in’ again last night, at the shop of Mr. C., and at his 
request was transmitted to the watch-house 

Mr. Roe wished him to show the birds which he now had in_ his 
pocket. 

He did so, and produced some linnets, which had also been ‘tip-| 
ped,’ and declared to the Magistrate, that unless they were so orna- | 
mented people would not buy birds in these degraded times. He} 
sail that he did not know it was any crime, and, if forgiven, he 
vould abstain in future. 

the officers said that he had been following this profession for 
vears, 


he greatest of allthings? Space, because it contains all 


quickest of all things? Thought, because ia less than 

fly to the end of the universe. 

Necessity, which makes men face all the | 
j 





To give advice. 
To know yourself, ; 











| 
| 





. > . . . - . . . 
Mr. Roe committed him for the fraud. One of his linnets made 
ts escape out of the office, on being shown to the Magistrate. 


RTS AND SCIENCES. 

Fine Arls.a-Among the discoveries in the Fine Arts, we have to 
announce the revival of that ancient and elegant art termed ‘ [lu- 
mnating,’ as applied to MSS., a branch of the arts chiefly practi- 
‘ed by the monks to embellish their missals, the mystery of which 
passed away with the days of cloistered genius, but which must still 
ave attractions for many who treasure the iluminated Breviary or 
Missal of their ancestors, once the pride of those, who, like the art 
itself, have long lain almost forgotten. 


London Astronomical Sociely.— May 12. A paper by the Astrono- 
rll was read, containing an explanation of the method of 
R 7 ing with the two mural circles, as practised at present at the | 
bee rretery 3 also extracts from three letters from M. Gam-| 
ae ~~ the Observatory of Marseilles, to J. South, Esq. | 
a ng the discovery and elements of the orbit of a comet, sup- 
Posed to be the same with that or those of 1772 and 1805. | 


; New Division of the Thermometer.—Lieut. Andrew M. Skene, R. 
stim y Melville Island with Capt. Parry, projected a new di- 
deminer pean of graduating the thermometrical scale, in con- 
with sot pe ih that the thermometers, that were taken out 
Pr — placed on the ice, did not range together; no two in- 
wapees - e oe degree of temperature. Therefore, Mr. Skene | 
eeteen vo make a thermometer from the fusion of two solid bodies, 
fe uid’ a present is done, the evaporation and solidification | 
on eindeste i in fact, we cannot produce at pleasure, circumstan- 
ation of a @ € to give a fixed degree of temperature for the evaporis- 
a fluid; whereas, on the contrary, the fusion of a solid body 
- = 











———— 





to the liquid state, is only determined by the affinity of the molecules 
of the body, the one for the other, and for caloric. Mr. S. takes as 
a thermometrical unity, the difference of temperature between the 
point of the fusion of mercury and that of the fusion of ice; taking 
care that these two materials are perfectly pare. This unity is call 

ed a degree, and is to be divided into a hundred parts or minutes, 
in imitation of the new division of the terrestrial circle. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that three hundred and sixty degrees of Skene’s thermo- 
meter, which is the division of a circle, is also the greatest probable 
heat according to Mr Wedgewood s pyrometer. The fusion of ice 
will preserve its station, which it has filled so long a time, with near- 
ly all nations who make use of the thermometer. It will be indica- 
ted by O, and will also separate heat from cold, which, in Mr. 
Skene’s opinion, have as inuch two positive existences as any two 
sensations can indicate. Between the equator and the pole, Mr. S 

has observed, that the temperature ranges as much above zero as 
below it. The medium of the highest temperatures of atmospheric 
heat is about one degree, or a hundred minutes, and the medium of 
ihe lowest temperatures, or cold, is one degree, or a hundred minutes, 
so that the same degrees of temperature, above and below the fusion 
of ice, are to be found in natural phenomena; which has induced 
the idea, that there is the same circle of three hundred and sixty de- 
grees of cold. For we see that the least fusible metals or solids are 
rendered liquid by the addition of heat; whilst, onthe other hand, 
we see that the least solidifiable liquids are rendered solid by the ne- 
gative temperatures, or the addition of cold, which can be obtained 
by chemical mixtures. The positive sense of heat, on ascending the 
scale. will be marked by the sign X, whilst the negative sense of heat, 
or cold, descending, will be designated by the sign —. The large- 
ness of the degree will have the advantage of representing, by small 
numbers, the highest temperatures, even that of the fusion of metals 
the least fusible. This division has also the advantage of being a 
decimal scale, and will be found of advantage where figures are 





Less painful in the tomb with thee to lie, 
Than thus survive to memory’s slow decay. J. P. H. 


Honest Thieves —One of the prisoners in Newgate lately complain- 





ed that in the night somebody had taken his buckles out of his shoes. 


‘What, the devil!’ says another, * have we then thieves amongst us ? 
it must not be suffered. Let us search out the rogue and pump upon 


him.’ 
Love and Champagne; Matrimonial Masquerading —A young lady, 


the daughter of a bighly respectable tradesman, residing in St. 


James’s-street, who attended Charles Wright’s last Masquerade, at 


the Argyll Rooms, in the character of a flower girl, so captivated 
the Hon. G— S—, the son of an Irish Peer, who bed casually walk- 


ed in, in domino, that having learnt from one of Miss 





"s party, 


the place of her residence, he called the next morning, and made 


her an offer of marriage, and a handsome settlement, which was ac- 


cepted by the blushing fair one, and they were united in the bands of 


Hymen, ata village near Maidstone, on Saturday last. Whether the 


| young bride may attribute her matrimonial success to the influence 
\of Charles Wright’s creaming Champagne over the feelings of the 
/enamoured swain, it is not our province to determine; we have only 


to remark, if that be the case, it verifies the old adaze—* Wine does 


|! wonders ’ : 


,of hair’ would be of service. 


A red-headed cockney, sick with ‘dyspepsy,’ asked Rogers the 


other day ina dolorous tone whether he did not think that ‘a change 


‘’Pon my word’—replied the Car- 


thaginian, ‘I think it would improve your looks materially.’ 


wanted or not. Thus, for instance, there are 2 50 between the fusion | 


of ice and the evaporisation of water, which anay be indicated by 
2,5 -0 Zinc will melt at 9.0; mercury will be solidified at 1—0, 
&c. ‘These numbers will be more easy to retain than those which 
are actually inuse. Itis true that the graduation of thermometers 
will become more difficult, and cannot be confided but to artists in- 
structed ; but, far from there resulting any inconvenience, it will tend 
to do away with the multitude of badly divided and incorrect instru- 
ments, which never agree together in the same circumstances; and 
to which faith cannot be given, when observations of importance are 
required. 


have been made, 

Royal College of Physicians.—A series of highly interesting lec- 
tures has just been delivered by Dr. Paris, before the College of 
Physicians. The subject of these lectures was one of no common 
interest; it embraced a history of all the important scientific dis- 
coveries of the last twenty years, which had extended and improved 
the art of physic. The last lecture was confined to the considera- 
tion of the atmosphere, and the contaminations to which it is liable. 
The lecturer endeavoured to show the cause of contagious diseases, 
and proposed some new methods, which were illustrated by experi- 
ments, in order to detect minute quantities of animal matter floating 
inthe atmosphere. He explained, by a new theory, the beneficial 
operation of white-washing infected apartments. 


Hydrocianie Acid.—A horse to which seven drops of hydrocianic 


acid were lately given, for the purpose of destroying him, and who | 
appeared in fact on the verge of death, was, to the great astonish- | 


ment of the spectators, suddenly recalled to life by the administra- 
tion of a dramof sub-carbonate of ammonia. 


Tne Stadium —Scientifie men have differed much. with respect to 


the extent of the stadium of which Strabo and the geographers of | 
antiquity availed themselves, to indicate the distances between dif- | 
It is evident that the only way of determining the | 


ferent places. 
point was to examine the existing difference between places, the po- 
sition of which had not changed, and by the result to estimate the 
length of the ancient measure. A large and exceedingly accurate 
map of Turkey. by M_ Lapie, lately published in France, has com- 


pletely resolved the problem ; and it is now proved that the stadia of 


These instruments, graduated according to the method of | 
Mr Skene, will necessarily be of accord, in whatever place they may | 





' 
| 


the geographers of antiquity, were, according to the opinion adop- | 


ted by Gosselin and rejected by Danville, 700 to the degree. Thus 
Strabo reckoned that it was 200 stadia from Cormth to Argos; and 
Pausanius that it was 600 from Sparta to Olympia. These distances, 


allowing 700 standia to a degree, are precisely those in the new map; 


an additional proof of the accuracy of the ancient geographers. 


Lady Birds —The Hampshire Journals give extraordinary accounts 


of flights of lady-birds being seen near Southampton: one of them 
The same phenomena have been remarkable 

Phe shipping in the river has been swarming 
with these insects, and a party of gentlemen one day visiting the 


was two miles long! 
in aud near London. 


top of St. Paul’s Church, were surprised to see the dome literally 
covered, and so red with their flame coloured corslets glancing in 
the sun, as hardly to admit of being looked upon. 





ae rd 2 ° 
Pavictics, 
ON BURNING, A LOVE LETTER. 
I took the scroll, | could not brook 
An eye should gaze on it, save mine, 
I could not bear‘another’s look 
Should dwell on any words of thine. 
My taper glimmered by my side, 
[ held the letter to the flame, 
I marked the the blaze quick o'er it glide 
It did not even spare thy name. 
But as the light its embers past, 
I felt so sad to see it die— 
So light at first, so dark at last— 
I thought it was love’s history. 
LATIN EPITAPH ON M‘SS DOLMAN. 
Written by her cousin, the celebrated R. B. Sheridan. 
Ah! Maria, 
Puellarum elegantissima, 
Ah! flore venustatis abrepta! 
Heu quanto minus 
Cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse. 


The same person being informed of an inténded match betweena 


gouty bon-virant, and a rich widow, who, among other attractions, 
had a game leg, observed very gravely ‘i can’t believe it—to my cer- 
tain knowledge there is not even a good understanding between them.’ 





| founded, appears to have been erroneous throughout; 


RAMBLINGS OF THE HEART. 
WRITTEN ON RETURNING FROM THE OPERA, 
Remembrance wakes with ail her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
GoLDsMITH. 
Here, in the midst of all that’s gay and light, 
Of all that charms the ear. or glads the eye, 
A cloud o’erhangs my thoughts, as black as'night, 
For death has quench’d the stars that lit my sky! 
La * 7 . * 


4 
. . ” 2 (obliterated ) 

Death bent his bow, his icy arrows flew 

Thy young life ceas’d—thy gentle spirit fled. 
Here hast thou sat, perchance hast thought oi me, 

Even when thou wert unto another wed— 
There liv’d but one whom [ lov’d more than thee, 

She, like thyself, is numbered with the dead! 
Thongh thee I lov’d not to that depth of heart 

Which she was mistress of—yet thou possest 
An interest, that will not soon depart, 

But cling about my heart ‘till !’m at rest. 
I look on many a young and beaming eye, 

My ear is struck by many asilver sound, 
My heart suggests—and does so with a sigh— 

That thou, once here, wert gay as those around, 
But now !—beyond the mystic veil that hides 

The world of shades—by which we feel perpiext, 
Beyond the awful gulf that so divides 

The world we see and know of-—from the next! 
My life’ carcay claims not the name of age 

But yet my heart, in care, may be call’d o!d 
Fortune and Death have dealt on me their rage, 

My hepes they've blasted, and my heart made cold! 
Yet ‘tis not cold tow’rds things that once were dear— 

Tho’ level laid by death’s relentless blow, 
And tho’ my eyes are strangers to a tear— 

—————!'—thy name is on my list of woe 


Cork,———— 





From the Norfolk Beacon. 
BRITISH ORDER IN COUNCIL 
Closing their West India Ports to America 
This subject has excited no common degree of interest throughout 
our sea ports, and has called forth remarks on it in 9! most all our pub- 
lic prints; while on no political subject could there tiave been agreat- 
er display of ignorance, and want of information the actual laws 
and regulatious on which it depends, than has appeared in the discus- 
sions about our trade with the British West Indies 
In pointing out a few of these errors it will at 
that most of the editors who have fallen into them, liave been misled 
by the report made by Mr. Lioyd from the commitiec on commerce, 
tothe Senate, and which they had taken for granted, gave a true 
statement of the actual regulations under which tat trade was car- 
ried on—but unfortunately, the information on which that report was 
and to those 
errors may ina great measure be attributed, the ruin and destruction 


essels. 


ce be observed 


| with which our trade is threatened. 


The First objection started in the report, as a want of reviprocity 
on the part of the British regulations, is that the dutics on our vessels 
( tonnage) and their cargoes are required to be paid in Cashin the W. 
indies, while a credit ot 6 and 9 months is given on duties payable 
on British vessels and their cargoes, arriving in the {). States from the 
Colonies. ‘This is nota fact as regards the credit civen in this coun-~ 
try, as the duties on British vessels (tonnage) are always required to 
be paid in cash on entry, and the British subject coining here with his 
cargo is not allowed tue liberty of bonding it, unless he consigns it 
toa resident,” by whom it may be entered and bonded ; but the char- 
ges of commission for this privilege exceed the benefit derived from 
the credit on the duties from which he is thus virtually exeluded.— 
The want, therefore, of reciprocity is on our part, aad not on that of 
the British. 

While I leave this point [ must not be understood as admitting the 


truth of the argument, if the facts were even as stated in the report ; 


| The above beautiful and tender tribute to the memory of female 


worth and beauty, has been thus imitated in English by a lady of a! 


neighbouring island, who has condescended to favour the Barbadian 
with it; for which gracious attention, we offer our humble acknow- 
ledgments. ] 
Maria! lovely, elegant, and fair, 
In bloom of heauty torn by death away ; 
In piety unequalled, virtue rare, 
Thy memory shall survive beyond the grave’s decay. 
4s. P. H. 
Another by the same hand. 
Maria! most accomplish'd of the fair, 
In bloom of beauty suddey snatch’d awar; 


| States. 


for while the british require the duties on their own vessels and their 
cargoes to be paid in cash, itis surely ridiculous in us to object to their 
doing the same on ours. 

The Second objection is that Bonds are required in the Islands, for 
landing the return cargoes of our vessels in a specifi ed port of the U 
_ Thisis entirely a mistake, as American vessels are allowed 
to load in the British West Indies with whatever they please, and to 
proceed with it whithersoever they please, except to another British 
sort, as they, like ourselves, refuse to foreigners the right of their do- 
mestic and coasting trade. 





* “No bonds forduties on goods, wares, or merchaudize, imported 
into the U. States, shall be accepted by any collectur of the Revenue, 
unless the principal be a resident of the U. States, and the surety of 
snreties citizens thereof.’ 








a 


Che Albion. 








7 October 28, 











—_—_—_—_—_———— — 
The Third objection is, that an export duty of 2 per cent is charged 
on the return cargo. [n this there is some mistake also: much as | 
lmave traded to the British Islands § never had to pay it ; Barbadoes 
and one or two of the other smalier Islands, at a very early period 
of their history granted 4 per cent of their produce annually to the 
king for the repair of forts and other military uses ; this is payable in 
kind, and as the planter takes care generally to send a few of his 
worst sugars to pay the duty, the purchaser can, if he pleases, obtain 
‘sugar, &c. already cleared. from this tax, which falls entirely on the 
planter and not at all on the purchaser. ; 

The Fourth objection is, that vessels arriving ata British Island, 
toa bad market, are not allowed to seek a better, untess by the pay- 
ment of double duties; while British vessels from the W. Endies seek- 
ing a favourable market, may run along the whole coast from New 
Orleans to Eastport. Here the facts are nearly the reverse of what 
are stated. 

Our vessels are allowed to call at any or all of the British Islands, 
to try the market, and if it does not suit them they can leave it free 
of expense. If they come to an entry they must pay the duty on 
their cargo, but should they wish to carry any of it away to another 
port, they can obtain a drawback at the first; while British vessels 
eriving in the U, States from the West Indies, cannot, after having 
heen buarded from any of our revenue cutters or by a custom house 
officer, and reported to them the port to which they are bound, pro- 
ceed to any other, but must there land their cargo, though it should 
not even pay the duties and charges.—Here the want of reciprocity, 
is on our part also, 

The Fifth objection is, that onerous and heavy duties and co- 
lonial fees are exacted amounting in some instances to the value of 
the cargo; while the fact is, there are hardly any fees charged in the 
British Islands ; in most of them none, and where they are still con- 
tinued they are very moderate, and the same on British as American 
vessels; and the duties charged in them, on our leading exports are 
‘so far from being heavy, that tuey are, on an average, hardly one 
tenth of the per centage we charge on the articles they bave to send 
us in return; and on our domestic cottons and other manufactures, 
the duty in the British Islands, is about one third what, we charge 
on similar articles froun Great Britain, But to take one of the articles 
of greatest export to the Islands and subject to nearly as heavy a duty 
in them as any other, Flour:—it pays aout Xt per barrel (exclusive | 
of the discriminating duty, which is only continued in the British 
Islands uniiJ we remove it from their vessels, and was only laid to 
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Europe and from those countries an extensive trade will at once be 
forced into existence, and should the markets in the Islands be after- 
wards opened to us, we need expect no benefit from having left them 
for a time entirely to our rivals. 

Viewing the prosperity that has, since the renewed intercourse with 
| the British Islands, existed throughout this district, in which all the 
small towns had again resamed the appearance of flourishing indys- 
try and active business, we cannot but feel our heart sicken at the 
thoughts of the change with which we are threatened. Among our 
merchants we may expect events such as followed the closing of the 
ports in 1818; the country store keepers will again see the stocks of 
lumber they have collected to meet the expected demand of this win- 
ter, rot on their hands: but to, the farmers the change will be even 
more cruel, and particularly to the poorer class of them who depend 


re es 


on a sale of their produce and the lumber they have been cutting, 


a een eee 


for the means of obtaining the necessaries and little luxuries within 


their reach, to render them comfortable during the approaching in- 


clement season. [ will not pursue the picture further but close this, 


already too great tax on your patience, by an inquiry of the cause 


for which we are thus to suffer ? , 
The British shut their ports, because we refused to admit their 
vessels on the same terms, and with the same privileges of carrying 


their return cargoes where they please, that they admit our vessels, 


into their ports, 

Again, why have we refused this! 

The report to the Senate so often referred to, gives six causes, five 
of which | have shown to be groundless, as founded in error, and 
want of information, on the part of those making the report, and the 
sixth, what is it! That Great Britain does not admit our produce free 
into her West India possessions, as she allows the same articles to 
pass free from one British port to another! This is the grand point 
at issue, and the people must judge whether we have been reasona- 
ble or not in the demand ; my duty is to leave it with them. 

THE GENIUS OF NORFOLK. 





FROM. OUR FILES BY THE SILAS RICHARDS. 


From Bell’s Weekly ‘Messenger, Sept. 17th. 
NEW LEGAL APPOINTMENTS. 


A very considerable movement has taken place in the law, on ac- 
count of the premature death of Lord Gifford. In our last paper, 


countervail that imposed by our governmeot,) and the cost of flour| we gave a full account of this nobleman, whose rise and splendid 
being $5 per bbl, it consequently pays 30 pec cent duty on its cost, progress in his profession had attracted so much attention. We can- 
while ram costing 25 cents per gallon, pays a duty of 42 cents for 3d | not, in candour, join with those who consider the death of Lord 
proof: or equal to 170 per cent on its cost; salt costing 10 cents per | Gifford as a public and irreparable loss; and as little are we dispo- 


bushel, pays 20 cents per 56.ibs, or about 275 per cent on its cost; su- 
gar Costing $4 per LUOIbs. pays $3 duty, equal to 75 per cent on its 





sed to concur with his calumniators, who represent him as a man of 
small and ordinary attainments, and of a servile and pliant turn, 


cost, and in proportion as the duties.on their produce are heavy and | pushed by favourable contingencies much beyond his deserts, and 
onerous, so do the discriminating duties fall more heavily on British | made the means of annoying and superseding men of superior qual- 


than American commerce. 


ifications, in order to gratify the imagined spleen and ill-will of the 


The, Sijath and last objection, that four and lumber, the produce | Lord Chancellor to a certain individual. 


ot Canada and the other British possessions, are allowed to pass from 


Lord Gifford was certainly not a superior man in any respect, 


one Ryitish port to another free of duty, is true, but | must leave the ) but he was a good deal above mediocrity ; he had no elegant accom- 
discussion of this pgint to wiser heads than mine; for were our right | plishments or oratorical powers: but he had considerable legal eru- 


10 interfere in their domestic trade granted, they might claim a siti- | 
ler privilege with regard to the intercourse between the States, some | 
ot which are situated as remotely from each other, as are the British | 
North American Colonies from their West India possessions. 
Having given the objections which were made in the report to the 
Senate, to the want of a just reciprocity in our trade with the British 
West India Islands, it may be here proper to state the restrictions to 
which British vessels are liable in their intercourse with us, and which 
have called forth the order in Council closing their ports. On arriv- 
ing from the Colonies they are subjected to a charge of $1 per ton, 
and their cargoes to a discriminating duty of LS per Gent on the a- 
mount of duties payable on the same articles by American vesse!s.— 
And the duties charged by us on their produce being so much heavier 
than what they charge on ours, the discriminating duty charged by | 
us is consequently a much greater per ceutage on the cost of the car- | 
goes of their vessels, than their discriminating duty is on the cost of | 
the cargo of ours; so much so as to exceed the freignt commonly | 





dition, and great sagacity and industry. He was acute and subtle, 
but far from being wise and profound: he was a well read and solid 
lawyer, straight forward, dowright, and plaim; he was nothing of a 
statesman or a scholar, and whatever he possessed of Parliamentary 


| powers, he either wanted the inclination to show them, or waited 
| for an opportunity which never yet arrived. 


No man, we believe, was ever more the child of fortune than this 
young nobleman. Every man wondered at his sudden and astonish- 
ing elevation, and followed him with surprise; but all envy was si- 
leuced at observing the great moderation of his temper, and the 
simplicity, and unassuming meekness, with which he bore his hoa- 
ours. Of Lord Gifford it might be truly said, Foriunam reverenter 
habuit. 

Sir John Copley, the Attorney-General, the successor of Lord 
Gifford, isa very different man. This gentleman has lately been 
chosen a member of the University of Cambridge in a struggle which 
will not soon be forgotten. A new ambition seems also to have 


paid from the West Indies; and a West India merchant seuding his | sprung up in his mind with his recent success, and by his acceptance 


vessel here for a cargo, finds it cheaper to Jet her come in ballast, and 
charter an American vessel to bring here the ram and sugar to pay 
tor his cargo, than to ship it by his own vessel, thongh in it there 
would be no freight, for the additional duty he would have to pay 
here on his rum and sugar by his British vessel, would considerably 
exceed the treight by an American one. 

The second disadvantage under which British Colonial vessels la- | 


| 
i 
| 
| 





hour, is, a charge of 25 per cent. additional Pilotage over what our} that should ill health compel Chief Justice Abbott to retire from the | 


vessels pay | 

But a still greater restriction to which they are subjected is, that | 
British vessels are not allowed to come from Europe and load for the | 
Colonies: nor when they come from the Colonies, to load for any 
other port except a Colony, and heavy bonds are required that they 
land their cargoes at some specified port. They have thus been 
nearly excluded trom the trade which they could not carry on under 
so many disadvantages, and have closed they ports to us who had} 
virtually excluded them from ours. How long the contest may last | 
f cannut tell; but, a few months of it will be enough to bring ruin 
on our merchants and cause much distress amoug our farmers. We | 
are told by Mr. Lloyd's report, that the trade to the British Islands, | 








} 


has not been of an extent equal to the expectations that had been | 


formed respecting it; and by others that we have the neutral Islands 


left, and through thei our produce will still reach the British Islands | 


From 1818 til] 1822, the years of our restrictive system, our trade 
fell off annually. but since our renewed intercourse with the British 
Islands, it has gone on graduaily improving, U!l our exports have 
got to be four times what they were in 1822. Those who think lum- 
der can be trausmitted through the Neutral Islands to the british 
Colonies, know but little of the Geography of the West Indies, where 
the currents and trade wiads render such ab intercourse impractica- 
ble; for the vessels required to carry it on must be sharp and are 
quite anfil to carry lumber. [t will not however be necessary for 
them to resort to this, while the North of Europe is sending out 
large supplies which in cheapness and gooduess of quality are alrea- 
dy rivalling us, even while we have the ports open; and although 
with an open intercourse, we éan pay the moderate duties charged 
on our luwnber, and undersel!l the Canadian, yet that would be im- 
possible if we have double treights and the ¢ xpeuse of transhipment 
ata neutral Island to pay. 

Our restrictions from 1818 to 1822, taught the planters in the Bri 
tish Islands a lesson which they have not forgot; previous to this we 
used to send them verv la 
but ports against them and 
threw them on their own resources Yr} ey nade less s 
sed their own corn, and soon found this 


ree supplies of corn and 


we cl ose df our 


coarse bread stuffs, 
to feed their negroes 
ar aud rat 
more prota ible than the old 
system of making all the sugar they could, and buying their corn 
from us. Thas it is the trade is not to the exteiut e2 
we compelled sugar planters to raise corn, we also taught the Cana- 
dians to make staves to an extent they had never thougnt of, by giv- 
ing them up for four years the market we used to supply, aud have 
thus raised permanent competitors. Inthe same way we have, by 
coptinuing restrictions on British shipping, brought about closed 
gorts tg us in the British Islands, which are now open to the North of 


pecied; for. while 


| anorator, he is never obscure, or subtle, or 


of the situation of Master of the Rolls, it is evident that he is looking 
forward to the Great Seal on any vacancy. Sir John Copley isa 
Common Law Advocate; we believe be never practised in (hance- 
ry; we never heard that he held a single brief in an Equity Court 
He was a member, we believe, of some one of the Circuits, Midland 
or Northern, and had obtained, before his promotion, great reputa- 
tion as a special pleader, aud also asanadvocate. It was rumoured 


King’s Bench, Sir John Copley was to have been his successor; we 


believe, indeed, according to professional rights, that he might have | 
How is it, then, that he has con- | 
' 


claimed the office upon a vacancy. 


seuted to take a sitnation in a Court of Equity? A plain answer to 


the question is, that he may qualify bimself to be Lord Chancellor | 


We are far from condemning this choice of Sir John Copley, for we 
know no man more likely to add lustre and dignity to the office; 
and, above ail, to relieve it from that general odium, and oppressive 
weight of public indignation, under which the Court labours at 


| present 


Sir John Cop'ey is, beyond all question, one of the most eminent 
and distinguished meu of his age, and as far superior to Lord Gif 
ford, as Lord Gilford was superior to the puny tribe whom he is re- 
ported to have displaced and distanced upon his civeuit in early life. 

Sir John Copley, whilst at Cambridge 
mathematicians and scholars of his age. 


was ove of the most acute 


; 
in the law to his superior talents alone. An American born, the son 
of a celebrated artist, without English connexions of any rank, and 
certainly, with very small paternal means, Sir John, by virarous 
industry, jomed to a superior cast of intellect which is rarely met 
with in the law seems to grasp every subject almost intuitively ; to 
find without the labour of search, and to comprehend alinost without 
the delay of study fle expresses himself in language at once con- 
densed, apposite, and forcible, and never talks but to reason, As 


refining, but possesses 


the happy art of stripping all subjects of their formal, technical, | 


and artificial distinctions and incumbrances, and placmg them upou 
their natural and proper grounds, and in their most plain aud tatelli- 
gible modes. 

Although this gentleman, therefore, has not been educated to the 
Court of ¢ hanecery, and must, of Course, be ine xperu need in its 
practice and a mind of truly lien-Til 
iubrace and command Equity with the 


formal knowledge, he has 


; > 
strength, which wiil ¢ 


ame 


promptitude and jiutuitive precision whi hhe bas already disp! iyed 


inthe Common Lav And we will veuture to predict that this gen- 
tlensan will wo less distinguish himself in the House of Lords. His 
voice, his figure, and manner, all concur to stainp upon the eye aud | 


nind of the hearer the impression of the lofty Senator; and these 


ialities, ¢ 


externaio 
emmenee in the higher House to which he is destined. 
We truly think that the course which Sir John Copley has taken, 


in preferring the honours of the Court of Chancery to those of Com- } 


mon Law, will bea public benefit; and we will veutare to hazarda 


prophecy, that the reforms of the Court of Chancery, under his eye | 


and guidance, will proceed with a sincerity of zeal, and stcadiness 


He owes his advancement | 


fded to his eloquence, must raise him to the first | 


of jndgment and determination, quite cammengurate with the ti 
and the wishes of the people. fag: A 9 





Sunimary. 


The Depot of the 81st. regiment of Infantry has arrived at Guery. 
sey from Winchester. 


Sir John Copley was yesterday morning sworn in as Master o/ 
the Rolls, and the Lord Chancellor ordered, that all motions for jn. 
junctions should be made before the Master of the Rolls.—Sept. 16. 


Milford Haven, Sept. 13,—The corpse of Susan, second daughter 
of the late Marquess of Waterford, was shipped on board the steam. 
packet, this morning for Waterford. The body arrived, yesterday 
in a hearse from London, followed by a mourning-coach and fou: 
for interment in a vault there. It is but a few short weeks since 
that the remains of her late respected father were sent over by the 
same conveyance, How applicable the family motto, Nil nisi crue. 


Upon the authority of the Morning Herald, the Dublin Register 
contends that, at the late Munster meeting, Mr. O’Connell did not, 
call the Bishop of Chester a ‘miscreant,’ as reported in some of the 
journals. Mirror —Upon much better authority, we ( The Moil) re. 
peat that he did.— Waterford Mail. 


A very handsome Canadian canoe, and several packages. contain 
ing curiosities, were last week landed from the Sphinz packet, at 
Falmouth, from Halifax, being offerings to his Majesty from Major 
General Sir John Keane. They were brought here on Thursday by 
the Sir Francis Drake, and thence transhipped on board the Brun 
wick, for Portamouth. The canoe is to be conveyed to Virginia-wa 
ter, for the private use of his Majesty. Sir John Keane and severai 
other officers came home in the Sphinx — Plymouth Journal. 


The most sporting thing done at the late York meeting, was by a 
Noble Peer, who has backed Revicwer, a colt by Abjer out of Blue. 
stockings, to win the St. Leger next year, for the moderate sum 0; 
eight thousand pounds ! 


Whitehall, Sept. 15 —The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom o 
Great Britain and Ireland, constituting and appointing Sir John Sin- 
gleton Copley, Knt., Master or Keeper of the Rolls and Records 0} 
the Court of Chancery, in the room of the Right Hon. Lord Gifford 
Esq. deceased. 


We can state upon authority, that it appears by the last accounts 
from Corfu, that Athens had not fallen into the hands of the Turks 
as has been currently reported. The.town has been deserted by the 
inhabitants, who have fled to the Islands, from apprehension of the 
advance of the Turks ; but the Citadel is still garrisoned by a smali 
Greek force, under Goura.—Courier, Sept. 15. 


Copenhagen, Sept.5.—The Naiad corvette, lately returned from 
the West Indies, has brought for account of Government, 160,Q0 
piastres in gold. which are to be sent to London, for payment of the 
interest, and part of the principal, of the Loan contracted for in 
that city.—Great activity now prevails in the Royal Dockyards; 
two ships of the line of 80 guns, a frigate of 50 guus, and a brig 0: 
16 guns, are on the stocks. 


We have received the Pavis papers of Monday in due course-~ 
The servile fears of Spain, with respect to the Portuguese Charter 
do not seem to abate. The Portuguese Ambassador at Madrid in 
tended to give a grand fete, in honour of the political changes whic: 
had taken place in his country, but he was prevailed upon by thi 
Spanish Minister to relinquish his intention, lest the peace of th 
capital should be disturbed, and the residence of the Ambassador be 
exposed to popular insults, which the police of the capital might not 
be able to prevent! If this account be true, what a picture it exh. 
bits of the imbecility of the Spanish government on the one hand 
and of the audacity of faction onthe other. A Foreigse Ambassa- 
dor is virtually prohibited from giving a public entertainment, in ho 
nour of certain events which have taken place in his country, lest 
the public peace of the Capital where he resides, should be disturbed 
in consequence, and himself exposed to the rude indignities of th 
rabble —Courier, Sept. 21. 

Sir Walter Scott has, we have heard, sold his house in Edin! ureh, 
the greater part of his furniture, and every thing that could be tun 
| ed into money. He now lives in lodgings, and works hard. He is 
| writing, as most of our readers know, the Lite of Napoleon Buona 
| parte: and he also writes, we are told, for any periodical publica 
| tion of which the principles agree with his own, that will reward 
| bim adequately. The motive for his industry and economy are ve- 
| ry praiseworthy. He has declared that he will pay every farthiny 
| he owes; and will not listen to one word of a composition with h 
creditors. Bv the sale of his house and other means, all the pe 
sons to whom he stood indebted fora Jess sum than 501 bave bee 
paid; and this distinguished author expects, ere long, to pay aii 
those to whom he is indebted in a larger sum.— Courier of 21st. 





) 


Paris. Sept. \8 —The arrival of Mr. Canning has created some buc 
tle here; the Right Hon Gentleman is treated with as mucly homage 
as the sovereign of some minor European State would be, were |: 
‘to visit the French metropolis. His arrival was announced by tele- 
graphic despatch, and the inquiries by the British and Foreign Ni 
bility, atthe Hotel of the British Ambassador, have been extreme! 
numerous, Yesterday Mr. Canning attended Divine Service in ti 
room appropriated as a chapel at the Ambassador's, Lord Gra) 
ville and several of the nobility were also present. Ht is much to b 
regretted that the influence of the Commissioners for building new 

| churches does not extend to this place, for a more inconvenient ro 
could not be well imagined than the one at present in use for t' 
English asa chapel. On most Sundays itis crowded to excess; ht 

| yesterday, whether from native curiosity to see the Right Hon. > 
cretary, or a more worthy motive, | will not take upon inyself to say. 
but most certainly the room in question was tnconveniently crowds 

| with all the beauty and fashion in Paris. To-morrow the Baron «: 

| Damas, the French Minister for Foreign Abairs. gives a grand ¢ 

| plomatie dinner to Mr. Canning, to which all the Cabinet Ministe 

and Foreign Ambassadors are invited, 

The following is au extract of a letter from the Agent at Lloy: "3 
Rostock :—‘ Rostock, Sept. 13, 1826.—It is this 
that the steamboat, plying between Dobberau and Copenhagen, | 

These 


from the former place. and amongst others, the 


moment reportes 


been burnt or blowa up. were on board many passenge! 
Duke's pliyst 
| Dobberan is a watering place, neat fiostock, and the suauier Pe 
dence of the Duke of Mecklenburg.’ 

It is stated, in an article from Moscow, that the arvival of § 
| Graud Duke Constantine in that city was wholly unexpect d. J! 
Kinperor, we are told, considered it too delic ate an aiair to, send 
specific invitation to his brother; but left it to his own fee lings, whe 
ther to be present or not at the Coronation. The de cision ti ken by 
the Grand Duke was certainly well judged; for, by assisting af a sv- 
lieran ceremony, which ratified, as it the as embled 
| presence of the Russian people, his own abdication of the Imp 
rial Crown, he at ounce the sincerity and the volun 
tary character of that memorable act. 


were, in 


showed 

In the account referred to 

it is adaed, that Constantine renewed, personally, his cath of fidelity 
7 ; 13 ’ nas tease? 4, oF 

tu Nicholas, when admitted to his presence. — Courur, Sepl. 2% 
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=— 
mes, — SS oe ea aS arate 
N. M. Rothschild, Esq. on Wednesday, gave a splendid dinner to hours of public machhie, . Politic wanda daliieaiand entero fienpsisdnsnentiishenallt r . 
the Foreign Ambassadors, at his house iu Piccadilly. ot Sued y ip. ublic worship commenced at ten o'clock Bli ye i Pag ’ ees 
field 0 ay morning. The Liturgy of the Church ‘ . inded by unnecessary and heedle: PE 
The Shéffield manufacturers have produced an alloy which they is to be regularly used as a p ey e Church of England, which | continue to charge us with ess zeal, those two journals 
nave named ‘ Peruvian Steel,’ which is reckoned superior to the best | most tuprenibun Minabian p art 7 the morning service, was read in a | ernment of the United St sense and wilfully insulting the gov-. 
Indian wootz, of which the far famed Damascus blades are manu- | Rev. A. Clarke, LL. D. d tiv the Rev, R. Newton; after which the | ed that such a thing wa rs es—although we have repeatedly declar- 
ern: factured, The experiments of Messrs. Stodart and Farrady have | Course of. which te ty pe a truly excellent sermon, in the | terest, and totall . $ foreign to our intentions, hostile to our in- 
greatly eontributed to its invention. witness the introduction of th — great pleasure ut afforded him to courtesy ple cediiecieche: tute with our feelings. In the rules di 
y ; : : ' e : , y nterc 
Pr of Invasion of Russia by the Persians.—While all minds in the metre- ardent desire that he might eet m that place, and expressed his | deemed satisfactory ¢ a. gaan ce such a declaration would be 
t in. olis of Russia seem to have been wholly occupied with expected where the Methodists have a Ra rntd wacom it adopted, in every place | the code of the people in seedion , it would seem, form no part Of 
- 16, scenes of festivity, intelligence of no common impo ton preached in the ng service. The Rev. R. New-) If at any ti ; . : 
ved fi ne Persian from . portance have been | ; > afternoon. and the Rev. Jabez Bunting, A M. | sj y time we bad been betrayed into a u f ha 
hter received from the ersian frontier. General Yermoloff, who com- in the evening. The whole expense of the buil ling i ng, A M.|sions, the merest intimation thereof, in gent! ated sty expres- 
oun mands in Georgia, had sent despatches to his Government, fo an- 11,0001. including the purchase of the adjoini a estimated at| have drawn trom us the fullest seqaniab: emanly terms, would 
day, nounce that the Russian territory had, in several parts, been sudden- used as a burial ground. Nearly 40001 oa and, which isto be} ‘The National Journal has at length t itl i 
8 ly invaded by the Persians. scribed towards the erection of ahh aaa been previously sub- | nothing of the celebrated act os et acitly admitted, that it knows 
- . . ‘ sD ’ ® aru 5 . 
nee, Whether the irruptions complained of were acts of individual mis- the pressure of the times, the ver liberal a a notwithstanding | what we have always said—that, its sda of 1825. thus proving 
the conduct, or encroachments deliberately resolved upon by the mon- at the several services connected with th ssc _— was collected | joyment of the niost comfortable neces! was in the complete en- 
“ure. arch of ~~ oe ext . present appear. The best understanding, London. Sept. 23—Quarter-past t - opening !—Stockport Adv. | he wrote. ion to the subject on which 
j e . 7 ihe “past tw .—C : . ; 
, ti Meiners, bas Sep the oom of Persia and Russia, | 89 1-8 14; Mexican 62 1-2 ? 0 o’clock.—Consols for Account, Se fvolish is the person who has been vapouring in that j l 
' ’ e case, with very slight excepti tf; ‘ . that we actually find i , gouraa 
; g ptions Ha! f-pas sue ually find it declared ; ’ 
- ever since the year of 1812, when, at the period of the invasion of hs Se ying “ese for Account, 80 1-8 to 1-4; Mexican the privilege of exercising ils para ef paren Scr Ee 
ms Russia by Bonaparte, the war then in progress, between Russia and | 13 1-3 to 14 -2; Colombian do., 341-2 to 35 1-2; Greek do. vernment !’ So then there is no law i fr on the courtesy of our Go- 
) res Persia, was happily brought to a pa Mn Fe : “nh To ; there aw in this country—no such docu: 
the British Government »y the guod offices of “ty te the Declaration of Independence—no such inst a 
. ws the Co 5 : P “ te ronment as 
, , - , TF Exch , nstitution of the United hore : ra 
tain The conduct of the Emperor Nicholas on this occasion has been | === . ange at New-York on London 11 to 12 per cent. writing and speaking is made a rine we which the privilege of 
t, at marked by great promptness of decision. Indignant at tt , oe — ~ ' breathed i h c . s free asthe air which the Almight 
° d.G +4 re outrage _— ined ‘ into the nostrils of our common pa in P . y 
lajor he has sustained, General Yermoloff has been at once directed to ais ‘the liberty of speakin 1 writing ‘ pareat in Paradise—No, 
y by clear the Russian frontier, by force, of the hordes by which it has BLOW Q | the government ! We shall nt eapeuns Son ee eee 
Puy been nar je a oe Side see eieene, eateaedad ealeumm eile | Tere ger upon such trash ot insult our readers by dwelling lon- 
“Wa taction of the 5c ah of Persia, who is required withi 4 © r Pine a ipemeey | Co SSS | A ; 
Ss , Within five days, to NEW-YORK, SATU But this bears no compari : 
Uatey . ; | s . ‘ , . arison with es 
verat depose and inflict the most exemplary punishment on the chief who | — ’ URDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1826. | conduct of National cect Poe the mean and unprincipled 
first entered the Russian dominions. The Silas R ally exceeding belief. Ww ra folt oo wee eae 
. Te a ‘ e Silas Ri whee a ‘ : ee e co the fo i 
by a Preparations are making in the interior of the new Palace, build- | ceived tichards arrived on Thursday, by which we have re- numbers :— id ene re — of the late 
” ing, in S “yy : + ’ a rec : ' . , aged ; 
Blue. ing for the King, in St. James’ Park, for the reception of the superb hte regular files of London papers to the 23d ult. These pa ‘We might, indeed, be supposed to do enough wh . 
m ot — pay sant and a great portion of the furaiture, fixtures pers, like the last, do not furnish any news of political i Pa-) that, in the article of Saturday, it [the Albion } tan ‘’ ppteeegs 
&e, from the King’s palace, in Pall Mall. TI , MES, | out ‘ , 2 al importance, } the princi Ae Seve: ’ avows that one of 
ro : ‘ ‘ rey are to remain in continue to reiterate the general revival of tri ,) the principles on which it is conducted is, ‘to preserv ; 
tters the Riding-house, &c. till the new Palace is ready to receive the Th : al of trade. attachment eit . ' , ‘to preserve unpolluted its 
’ Sas m. e Duke of York ha ilelis Risks attachment to its own nation [Great Britain }.’ : 
m of The building of the London University at the upper end of Gower- | 60n¢ the operation been seriously indisposed, and has under- implied is, necessarily, any ke or : er Pid my ws 
ho ae oe - beg to have fairly commenced: the ground is sur- | however, bett of paracentesis. His Royal Highness was ate attachment te the United States ! Here is an Secon 
ads Ot rounded by a high fence, and the excavation is n : a ’| bold style of compli > b ‘ cH, 
; ; : early re . ) pliment; but by no mea : 
lord ing the foundation stane, which ceremony is, we ae Prrinin Br gchey 24 The Greek accounts are, a3 usual, vague and contradi as we shall probably shew.’ 4 ah mene We Bae, 
erformed by a P ace. as , z ae : ntradictory,and| ° ls 
p y a Royal Personage.— Morning Paper. nothing positive is known of the operations of Lord C y,é The following is the passage in the Albion, and a more infamou 
unts In the country, the people are beginni aa” ‘ . ord Cochrane.— | scandalous, and malici ton} ' . 
e peop ginning to get up their spirits a he accounts, however, taken coll vel : ’ nalicious perversion is no where to be found 
urks little, since the Order in Council was known for the admission of | to the Greeks , ectively, are certainly favourable ‘From the moderated tone of the National Gazelie, w fa di 
y the foreign grain; when the news of that circumstan : -— sed, with it, ‘not to pursue the present 7 tee ee 
ce reached Carn-| From all the inf i present controvesy.’ We, b 
{ the wath, the inhabitants closed the day with public bonfires and 1 all the information we can collect from the public jouraals must enter our protest against some more of its stat Pres pris 
mali illumination. There was onl 4 ; : a grand | and from private sources, w i : Jouraals | ny in toto it rti F j Siptennente,<-aae Ge 
es ge wll only one dark window in the whole vil-| 7 ; urces, we are induced to believe that the Corn/tedinI . We ait et ae, Srsorsene popet Sree: Ont oe eee 
ge cow onicle. aws will undergo a revision i : ’ ed in London. We are are satisfied, as : 
n in the approacl ai > : satisfied, as much so as we are of 
) ; ‘ : ching sess a 2 . . . : e of our own 
re ti : ortsmoulh, ades —The Jasper, 10, Captain Blackwood, sailed Parliament. . ae Eee vondiagy roa “ framriene Sonnets be Saae Ce nee 
000) his morning with fifteen tons of silver and ! , vonding principles with the Albio amel e bn 
. shape copper for the : r : : ‘ : ‘ j ne AIDION, NAMELY to give a truer 
f the a Departments at Bermuda, NMalifax rete * sande Baary THE CANADA LAND COMPANY state of things in this country—to Veet tan \ bo 
: s ili = ’ " Pp i. Por Ww rer i . . . ’ ute 
yr in eet proceed from St. John’s to the Mediterranean. on sre from London, that the Canada Company having receiv- | ‘ gi Se re ae unpolluted its attachment to its 
irds ; Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Codri é ‘ ed their charter, are now about i g receiv- | own nation, while it treated with profound deference that i ich i 
ig 01 iu-Chief in the Mediterr ; odrington, 1s appointed Commander- Sagas about to commence their operations. Au resided—would not only be tolerated, but is a fi splenpmaer direc hq 
gol, singe foes editerranean, in the room of Sir Harry Neale, whose | agent has arrived in the Silas Richards, and Mr. Gal “| enterprise, and houl ated, but is a fit object for honorable 
erm of service expires in December nex ’ | een , he a> - Galt, the secretar th aie ss we should be glad to see it forthwith establis ’ 
“ The Earl of Guilf t. and one of the commissioners for valuing the lands, i 7 Here the langua hicl » 
5Co— ie Larl o u » lef > ‘ r) é S, IS expreted i , i age which was ie s 
weer Lord Sid . ord has left town for the Ionian Islands. the course of a week or two in this city, on his wa : Ci peered iD) which we used a eden as eRe, one bee po —e~ee 
din waht oe eee tour on the Continent with Lady Sidmouth ganise the undertaking there y to Canada, to or-| sibility of the plan spoken of—is ped ya sud patina of the fea- 
sl ; Misses ington, ¢ i “te na y : ; ’ What ar er ey : ano i 
pre virph ay é and is expected to return at the end of| tis understood thatthey will commence early in tl rea z hat are we to think of such a writer? Is he a fool or saeaae 
> th ’ ; ; : le spring . oes he F ‘ , : 
ri th A short time ago the celebrated violinist Kiesewetter, i i aroad in the direction of their territory in the London ; ro ‘“ 1 Truly A ne ers i reae Albion and detect him? 
musical excursion th Aehi sewetter, in making a) that a geueral survey of the wl » otal strict, anc bb oe ery g remarked to Malagrowther, this is like th 
or be . sion through Yorkshire, had occasi ay. v 3 y of the whole of their Pe See Atheist who said he : . é eval e the 
lingt 's ; , had occasion to tarry at Brid-} ; : possessions ig about be-| Gog.’ said he found it written in the Scriptures‘ There i 
t not = — a few days, When he took up his lodgings at he Sateae | ing made, with a view to immediate operations. out be-| God; suppressive the words "the fool sayeth eines Leet tie is no 
exh; 1 . vappened one afternoon that a party ot aumtninen @ . a system rank treason may be extracted even fr t.’ By such 
sated — a glass — adjoining room to whata ihn ‘chnalbine Be ta- | Reported Changes in the Colonial Got Farewell Address : even from Washington’s 
my cuting some of the most brillis bork ohh or : as exe- | i on vernments.—We gi : , Serr 
4 honest farmer soaiieet Kong mr of Mayseder, when an lowing rumour exactly as we have heard it, without at - the fol- a, - National Gazette threatens to make sundry extracts from our 
long time in putting his f ; nce y saying, ‘ Bless me, he’s aj for its authenticity el A EID . * all vouching | » prove the truth of his positions. We will lend him a com- 
lest . putting his fiddle into tune. | 7? er than s©ying that we received it froma | plete set, if ve will send us a copy of his works, being well sati ” 
rbed ei ag ae due this day (Saturday) reached Dublin at half pas a perce pereeoiit 4! that we shall find in them abundant apostacy and pase Sree ny oo 
f the sti ock in the morning—thirty six hours from Mesa | itis then, stated, that his Excellency the Earl of Dalhousi ’ more hostility to the American government, than he will Ged ta 
a — is quite uaprecedeated iu point of speed.— Dublin Ree many years long and arduous service abroad ote — after | ours. He may doas he pleases upon the subject He may let Pe 
ure}, & Post. vé-|ere jong, toreturn home. This inteilig oa oo as determined, | business drop or go on; we sha i : : grin ge, F 1 
TI 2 | : elligeuce, if true, will be ; ] ; proceed part passu with him. 
tur ihe following advertisement appe F Cork iter of sincere and lasting regretto those colonies Pr pre 
He is Notice.—The Mountain of ‘Tow ‘ed = ng ork Paper :—‘ Take | exalted wobleman has so long, so ably d omies over which that — : ae - 
. Ba é owerbeg, near Newma ‘het is Poise pe 3 “9 : 5 y> an so faitnt ll ae 
” and w _ ‘ “ pa b» wimarket, is J ee an ye hae P- Nntully preside cad ° 
none d will continue so.—Sept 5.’ , visoncd, | The resignation of his Excellency, it is further ramou aa presided. | c & BD Ute, 
plica Mr. Canning.—The following p hi l rise to the following additional changes :— red, will give aie 
; , ASriy: u. aracraph is . es a om ° , — ‘ 
ward the Faris journals whisk esdeed Raat 4 , copied from one of , Sir James somes be ee nga General, and to be succeeded} The new Theatre in the Bowery was opened on Monday last t 
P ve- Mr. Canning appears re ~~ i the government of Nova Scotia by Sir Pereeri a CUM! ag ict ; ra = Oo, « 
: ‘ g appears to us endow , . ‘ ai ened . ‘ > y Sir Peregrine Maitli . Shan | might be expected, an overflow T . , 
thing vuntenance, tlis eyes are full of fi wig: = Bay eee | that ¢ xcellent ofticer, Major General Sir Selene Maui. preg decoy of the buil ae o Me om ing house. The interior 
hob completely bald, has a capaci ire and expression ; his furehead, | ter of the troops in the Island of J maica, will s oie ty cominan- | ilding is of the most spacious and beautiful description 
per sy would augur very a a from which modern physiolo- vrine in the government of Upper Canada Si : oo ow Pere. | but chaste to simplicity, and void of those gaudy trappings and d 
bee lls lips gives to his physio om oh A smile which slightly contracts to succeed the Duke ot Manchester in the eens “rh sr ge Surton be corations which often deform, rather than ornament, ot! " see rf 
7 ‘a : ° ysiog an air * val ary , . « . . . —_— . aii . » ? nen * iC: ° 1@ 
‘eae well with the idea which the speeches po 2 * uillery, which accords | HCH 18 oul information, aud we give it without further ¢ of Jamaica. | Of the exterior of the house we will not off ad os a 
| State convey of the turn of | is pine "3 this Right Hon. Secretary | — i caspial *ripti : . . : : er any analytical des- 
a y : of tis ale. y| = | cription, as something of the kind is partly promised us fro 
> bus : eymouth, Sept. 20.—We are grieved to state that al Mr. Faller, the Puzilist.—The tollowing is an extrac lable hand. Suffice it tosay, it far sur ne : . oe 
mage anished as to the safety of his » eee G iat all hopes are) trom Sir. Fuller, dated Sept. 2vth, rec Z xtract of a letter) Be pact. sf ar surpasses any thing of the kind 
re he Freeling. It is generally s Majesty's Guernsey packet francis | ,).. _. ’ pt. 20th, received by one of his friends in| yet seen in this city, and marks, In an eminent degree, the risi 
od some unknown shia i ly memes that she was run down at sea by this city :— | taste and genius of the country. The Address w es a oe 
a(" “7 suring the late vale By tl ia li ——- ‘ ° 7 | ‘ alk toe ° 7. . * Ss ‘as Spo cen b M 
nN “ the crew, seven j a gale. by this disaster the Wives | i take this opportunity of informing B ' Barr ith o Manas 3 eal lod 8 y our. 
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. i - ost afflicted s > deena . - i - : o' + WS » Nevo whic th es au - fr > > . Ite ~ 7 ’ 
n th win be held at the es gate and a gcc A public meeting don on the Ist of October, and Cowes on the > agg ene Lon- z 2 verry we? 2 . _ ee of the State of Maine, and 
ees alleviate their present suff+rings , Th ap HOW to devise means to | Please to make known to my friends. I have the ssn you will | proves thet the Muse is propitious to her votaries there, as well 
to b ard at the time are not vet ara sheer names of the passengers on | ¥O" that] have been weil received in the stale i ov to inform) as elsewhere. It does Mr. M. much credit, and we regret tl 
pts Dasthades Suet ‘ ) ascertained.— Dorset Chronicle. ‘all my friends were happy to see me. Jadkenn tee d, aud that | can not find room for it to-day hs nahi 
ro market day for a ar am happy to inform you that this being that | should rematm in ugland, to teach the ads is very anxious | The price of admissi = fi2 lat fif : 
etl their prices on sucl inde 4 manufacturers, they have advanced for siuce his retirement from the ring there hes t a a men in London, | price of admission Is nxec at fifly cents for the pit and all the 
5 hi advance of be _— as velveteens, because they have given an fit to succeed him; but as I have already establi hod a elf rags 4 ees ee ee eee 
« Rey vages to their weavers. ‘his, L hope, is © . is mack hen aves toe * stablished imysell i 5. | the remark has been made * ‘ , 
oe Were advance, which cn Eg hope, is only a prelude rica, and have promised to return, | shall do se,’ . = on the remark has been made by other journals, that in a theatre so 
8a) ~~ (Or any Weaver t ESS DO CNA CASS SOON, AS 16 Rot PLE | — | large as the one in question, a greater diversit ices : 
wae the silk trade is a Support his family out of his present seth aa | Much has been said and many conjectures hazar a _ ; 6 y of prices would be 
as wieces | , ¢ is likewise going on very well. Oue wi pe bable obj Mini , q jectures hazarded as to the pro desirable. If then, the boxes, or at least the first three tiers, w 
mele *s by hire _ : _ 2 who takes abie cis J sters bad i »w by calli . a . ‘ rere 
vs sey wine Se on handkerchiefs, tells we he “i bei ° on * jects 4 — rs bh ay view by calling Parliament together at advanced to seventy-five cents, while the pit remained at the pri 
. en as will employ his Taig ye he has as much | an earlier period than usual. ‘The following cire . ™ ‘ —s . _ ice 
a "The | on three or a fre .t ines ee a@ mouth to come, although | knows mo ‘ about the matt i cael circular, from one who! already fixed, it would, in our opinion, be a much better mode of di 
» Res : sh hands last weck. od : ost av » matter, will probat . ee : | etdine — ee a hor , i = . . 
as + Branch Bank of Engiand has not toy sae teakeinledillaadl ce | thly quiet the minds of those | Y'“'"® the audience, and affordthat choice of prices which is always 
i day. To-morrow is cosh ” ”) Ss not yel commenced business 10 feel so anxious upon the subject _— | agreeable to the public. lf objection be made to th 7° 
ie much doul spoken of as certainly to be the fir . p ies : : le advance ot 
vite ot, however y to be the first day ; ‘PDownine-siree!. & ss , . 
intllenen to 4 , prevails on the subjec pe : an = ‘ owning-sireel, Sent. '7, 1826 { price, we must plead the excellence, commodio . 
, has dean is felt as to the effects iikel “ a Very considerable; “>! —Parliament beng summoned to meet on the 14 f - 26. | b! of the building; thes a : usness and comforta 
re} Ui this vast establishment y to be produced by the workings ber fur the dispatch of business t take the liberty: of rots ovem-| yleness of the Dunaing , the superiority of the talent engaged, and 
z ’ S ; e . . 4 z ‘ é “i . Y *“f¢ » eniri e ee . oe = 
sab : The tendency to etiiieiesiia’ | that the objects which his Majesty’s Gisentaiaiod Rane teehee e you | about to be engaged; and the spirit of liberality that pervades eve- 
* "rom having sustained es ement in the manufactm ing districts, so far | meeting, are to obtain the sauction of Parliament to t! ‘e wat this | ry departmeut of the establishment, on the part of the managers 
“inately manif any check in the course of the week 0 *aF' which have been adopted for ad itting a ets ——eEE ; Pas pagers. 
' trade. yal a no slight decree of accelerati T , has for- Greale fer Beas C Paty admitting certain kinds of Foreien The public is g¢ nerally liberal when liberality is employed to call it 
ft » Which all alone maintained ; acceleration. The woollen! ome Consumption before they would hav - “ ? 
Proceeded i § maintained itself better thi ‘M repularly admissible for t! ave been by law | forth. 
j . in the race of j a r than the cotton, has! °..4..° a) ssible for that purpose, and to elect a Speaker ma . : ; 
nd a ee are sensilbl oe ement; and even the cotton aan } compete the ethere furmal proceedings incident a i peanen, one = — — i el iy cme nae Se Se Mangers have ad 
‘ali Liverpool are etath anaettent om active. The warehouses oa new Parliament 5 e opening of a | vanced the Box tickets to 6s. and reduced those of the Pit to 3s. ] 
', avine b on ae siderably relieved; and the Bri i ‘fT hav a: Mr. Kean, Mr. Hamblin a Mrs. Bz 
td “Ashire J this time most seasonably come int : Branch Banks } re var honour to be, Sir, . : : o and Mrs. Barnes, are engaged at the 
do elves = assist the manufacturers by enabli : he stag in Lan- Your faithful and obedient Servant Park theatre, and will shortly appear. 
bled of the dem: bi ' y enabling themto avai ‘GEORGE CANN . 1 . mall ° 
mand thus created. 8 ull them- GEORGE CANNING,’ | Mr Maywood performed the Count de Croissey in the Wandering 
Boys. a part in which he is always happy, at the Lafa yette theatre, 
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POBTRY. 





WHY HANGS THAT CLOUD. 
From the Songs of Scotland. 


Why hangs that cloud upon thy brow, 
That beauteous heaven, erewhile serene ? 
Whence do these storms and tempests flow, 
What may this gust of passion mean ! 
And mustthen mankind lose that light 
Which in thine eyes was wont to shine, 
And lie obscure in endless night, 
For each poor silly speech of mine. 


Dear maid, how cau I wrong thy name, 
Since ‘tis acknowledged, at all hands, 
That could ill tongues abuse thy fame, 
Thy beauty can make large amends. 
Or if L durst profanely try 
Thy beauty’s pow’rful charms ¢’ upbraid, 
Thy virtue well might give the lie, 
Nor call thy beauty to its aid.- 


For Venus, every heart t’ensnare, 

With all her charms has deck’d thy face, 
And Pallas, with unusual care, 

Bids wisdom heighten every grace. 
Wio can the double pain endure ? 

Or who must not resign the field 
To thee, celestial maid, secure 

With Cupid's bow, and Pallas’ shield ’ 


If then to thee such power is given, 
Let not awretch in turmentlive, 
But smile, and learn to copy Heaven, 
Since we must sin ere it forgive. 

Yet pitying Heaven not only does 
Forgive th’ offender and th’ offence, 
But even itself appeas’d bestows, 
As the reward of penitence. 





Lines onthe Death of Captain Auber, at Prome, by Cholera Morbus, 
aftera few hours’ tllness. 


Where Heathen Gaudma rears his gilded dome” 
O'er foliage rich as Valiambrosa’s shade, 
Mourn we the tenant of an early tomb: 
Stern Death! thy tax has been too richly paid. 
Honour, youth, valour, talent ever bright, 
All that could grace a British soldier’s fame, 
Snatched from his country in a single night, 
Leave here of Auber nothing but his name. 


The morn, o’er Ava’s rich and shady plains, 
Together did we rove at break of day, 
Where ancient Yoettoe's| ivy-clad remains 
Speak where the pomp of former ages lay. 
Tis melancholy-grand that scene to view. 
Proud man! Thy cities crumble to the earth ; 
Thouart but clay. May faith thy hopes reaew, 
And give thy mortal nature, second birth. 
Prome, June 8th, 1825 





*The pagoda of Preme, or Peage Men, is beautifully situated 
amidst forest scenery, to the east of the city. 

t Yoettoe, or Terrekttery, an ancient city of Pegue situated five 
miles east of Prome, now in ruins, long the residence of a dynasty 
of Pegumonarchs. ‘The ramparts of masonry may be traced for 
two miles each way, enclosing a square containing several villages, 
cuins of pagodas, tanks, &c. The author of these lines, and tle 
lamented object of them, visited this scene of decayed grandeur the 
day before the one fatal to the latter. 





ON MATRIMONY. 


Dick prais’d his friend, who'd chang’d his state, 
And tied himself for life to Kate, 
So oft his toast o’er wine; 
‘Wedluck’'s the end of life,’ Dick ery'’d; 
‘ Too true, alas!’ quoth Tom, and sigh’d— 
‘’Twill be the end of mine!’ 





ADVE RENSWUNAITAS. 


¥PLENDID LOTCERY—To be drawn in the city of New York, on the 29th 
WJ November next. 
HIGHEST PRIZE 50,090 DOLLARS. 
New York State Literature Lottery,(consolidated by authority of the Legisla- 
ture,)—Class No. 6, for 1826. 
SPLENDID SCHEME. 











1 50,000 is 50.000] 10 500 5.000 

1 20,000 20,010 | 26 2u0 5,200 

I 10,000 10,0'0 | 104 10U0 10,000 

a 7, 00 7,000 | 104 5O 5,200 

i 6,000 6,000 | 1,248 20 24.900 

l 4,000 4.000 | 10,008 10 10,00 

1 $,000 $,000 | cnmnesteemaen 

( 2,920 2.920 | 12,120 Prives ? one 

2 2,000 4,000 | 22,100 Blanks § initialed 
i0 1,000 10,000 | ———. 


| 34,220 Tickets. 
Whole Ticket, 10; Half, 5; Quarter, 2,50; Eighth, 1,25. 

Tickets and Shares for sale at WAITE’S Old Established and Truly Fortunate 
Offices, corner of Maiden Lane aad Broadway, and Corner of Fulton 
sireet and Broadwey, where the Capital Prize of 100,000 
dollars was sold and paid in Shares. 


EZRA HOYT’S HIGHLY APPROVED PATENT CCOKING AND 
FRANKLIN STOVES. 

¢ ~~ Subscriber offers for Saie a quantity of the above mentioned Stoves, 

at his Stove Facwry, No. 254 Water street. The above mentioned Stoves 
are so constructed as to convey tie Steam arising from the boilers, (which is ad- 
mitted to be wlmust the only objection against Cooking Stoves) directly into the 
pipe, without the least inconvenience as to cooking. Also the extreme heat that 
arises directly trom the fire, off. which reuders it equally as pleasant and 
as healthy as an open Franklin.—With the adcition of his Patent Oven, they 
ave couridered, (by those who have had them in use) superior to any Stove ever 
offered to .he public. 

Also, Open and Close Stoves, and Grates of superior quality for burning the 
Lebigh and Schuylkill Coal, suitable for Offices, Mails, and Family Ure. 

i> Those who wish to buy, wiil do justice tv themselves to call and examine 
the operation and appearance of the Stoves, a‘ his Siove Factory, No. .54 Wa- 
ter street, where he keeps on hand a General Assortment of Stoves, which will 
be sold on the most accommodating ternis. 

EZRA HOYT. 

New-York, October, 1826. 

FOR SALE, 
, pus extensive establishment belonging to the Honourable, Toussant Poth- 
ier,on the River Maskinonge, (which river dischargesttselt into Lake St. 
ter) Lower Canada, viz. 

Valuable Grist and Barley Mills; Saw Mills; Carding, Fulling and Dress- 
ing Mil.s; with Houses, Stores, Blacksmith’s Forge, Stables, and all other sui 
tahle Dependencies; alyo a wheat store at the vutlet of the above river. 

About three nundredand fifty Arpeuts of Land, partly laidout in tillage and 
iv a bigh state of cultivation; with a large and commodious two story dwelling 
house and ali the requisite Dependencies for a Gentleman’s residence, and also 
a Farm House anda complete range of Farm Buildings on an extensive scale. 

If the purchaser were desirous of purchasing or leasing the Fief Marie-anne, 
whereon the above establishment lies, the Proprietor will either sell orlease it 
tur atermof years; and were the extent of land, an object. would agree also 
to dispose of the adjoining Seiguiory de Lanaudiere on similar conditions. 

Fief Marie-anne ties iu the District of three Rivers, and consists of that part 
of Carufel situated on the North Eastside of the River Maskinonge with the 
right of Banalite ‘throughoutthe Seigniory Carufel; itis bounued in depth by 
the Seigniory de Lanaudiere; This latter Seiguory lies partly in the district of 
Montreal and partly in that of three Rivers; the concessions already made, are 
comparatively few in proportion to itsextent,; the soil is rich and well wooded, 
oth in Timber and other wood of the best qualities. It is watered by the 
River Maskinonge which takiug its source in a fine lake of the same name, 
of oval form and of about nine miles circuit within the precincts of the Seig- 
niory, ruus thro’ the property diagonally and discharges itseif into Lake St. 
Peter. The Lake Maskinonge’s aboundsin fish and especially io the fine spe- 
cies so named. There are s«veral mill sea's along the River particularly at the 
Fails near the front boundary of the Seigniory when a distance of about 12 
Arpents, of dapids and Cascades successively presents most favorable sites for 
situating mills; the vicinity of the Falls also offers severa! [ron Minés, atiord- 
ing the practicability of establishing Forges at a moderate expense. 

For further particulars apply at Montrealto Messrs. Horatio, Gates & Co. or 
to the proprietor who will ouly exact the payment of part of the purchase 
money,and leave the residue ou Terms, vr if desirable or redeemable annuity 

ly Montreal, March, 29, 1826. 


PIANO FORTES. 
T LOUD, Piano Forte Maker from London, respectfully informs the public 
@ that he has for sale at No. 102 Canal-street, between Broadway and La- 
fayette Circus,a handsome assortment of very superior Cabinet avd Square 
PIANO FORTES, well worth the attention of those who wish te ; urchase,es 
pecially southern merchants who wish w take home good and substantia! In- 
struments, seldom to be equaliec. Such would consult the interest of them- 
selves and friends by calling and examining for them:elves,as they are fully 
equal intouch and tone, to the best unported, very superlor in beauty and lower 
iu price. 








/ 


PIANO FORTES. 

JOSHUA THURSTON, fiom London, Grand Cabinet and Square Piano 
Forte Maker, has removed to No. 259 William-street, between Pear! and Du- 
ane. He invites the ; ublic to call and examine his Piano Fortes, which upon 
trial he flatters himself will be found inevery respect inferior to nove. 

Piano Fortes of every description, however bad their condition, made equal 
to new, in tone, touch and appearance. The additionai Keys, with Draws and 
Pillar Legs, put to Square and Grand Pianos. 

Upright Grand and Horizontal Grand Pianos made into Cabinets. 

Piano Fortes on hire, and second hand instruments bought, sold and ex- 
changed. June 20. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING EMPORIUM. 

AS. A. CAMPFIELD, 303, Broadway, in addition t aconstant supply of 
oF resdy miue dresses for boys of any age of she latest and most fashionable pat 
terns to suit the different tastes of parents, now offers to the public an exiensive 
assortment of ready made linen, cravats, stiffners. gloves, suspenders, elastic 
velts, &c. on the most reason«ble terms. 

Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay 
ordinarily atiendant upon occasions of family aflictions 
N.B. Gentiemen’s ciothing made to order at the shortest notice. 

CLOAKS. 
20¢f Men’s Camblet and Plaid Cloaks 
wv) 100 Woman's do. do. do. 
Forsaie low. Apply to JOSEPH DAVIES, Chatham Lombard, 5 Mott-street. 
July 25. 




















' .@imber 18, 


| Lis-e, Huskin Gioves—all of which are offered on reasonable terms 


don, Paris, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, negociatei—Bills, Notes and Drafts col- | 


CAKD TO THE LADIES, 
13 RS. CANTELO has removed her Corset Warehouse to the house lately | 

occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few doors below St. 
Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey streets. Mrs. Cantelo has cunnected 
the Millinary ang Dress Making with her Corset Establisument, and has no 


doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. may 13— 
PALMER’S STOCK, EXCHANGE, AGENCY AND LOAN 


OFFICE, 

No. 33° WALL-STREET, NEW-¥YORK—Oficina de Cambio, Préstamo, 
Negociacion de Fondos Publicos,y Agencia General —Bureau de 
Change, Vegocialion d Effets Publics, Placemens de Fonds, Agence | 
Generale d’ Affaires 
PUBLIC Securities of the Gover: ment of the United States, Stock. &e 


———= 
lr. being intended to build a BRIDGE across the River Cataroqui, from Kings. 


ton to Point Frederick, previded the Legislature shall! t an act of in- 
corporation, notice is hereby giver, that a premium of ENTY POUNDs 
Currercy will be given for the model and estimate of a wooden Briige most ap- 
proved of by the Virectors, and Ten pounds for the second most approved of, jt 
bein understood that the Bridge is to be <0 feet wide, (with a foot path in the 
middle, and a carriage road on either side,) of sufficient Strength tor the pas- 
sage of artillery—that part of it nearest Kingston to be a Draw Bridge, or other. 
wise moveable. The length of the Bridge required is sixteen hundred feet— 
the greatest depth of water is about fourteen feet, gradually decreasing on eithey 
side to four feei—the bottom of the river a flat rock, partially covered with mud 
The Bridge is Not required to be covered, or by any means ornamental, but 
substantial—to be eight feet above the level of the water, aud to have a To}} 
House, either on or attached to it, and the cost not to exceed Five Thousand 
Pounds (20,000 dollars.) 
_ The Models and estimates to be lodged with the Treasure:, Mr. George F 
Corbett, at Kingsion, on or before the first day of November next, with the ad. 
dress of the parties who may furnish them, and the said Models aud Estimates 


to be scaled up.| 
JOHN R. GLOVER, President. 


JOHNS CARTWRIGAT,S . 
Kingston, 24th Aug. 1826.—8t , Secretary 








EOKGE SAUNDERS, No. 37 Wjjliam street, has the honour to announce 
_ to the pablic that he has, after many years diligent research, perfected 
his incomparable paste for razor strops. The strop has four sides, prepared 
with a composition of four progressive degrees of strength,to be used ix per 
directions, which are regulated according to the state of the razor. 
If a proof of the superiority of the strap was necessary, the fact of its being 
n general use by the faculty, would be a sufficient answer to the doubts of the 
sceptical. The pubbic report of the above strop goes so far as tu induce all 
makers of strops in this city to imitate them. 
N. B.Liberat allowances wili be made to those who purchase to sell again. 


i 


A REMEDY FOR BALDNESS AND THE FALLING OFF oF 
THE HAIR. 

PROOFS of the superior efficacy of the Vegetable Cerate over every other 
remedy are daily increasing ; and it isheyond a doubt the only thing yet disco 
vered in this or any other country which restores the Hair on Bald Heads, and 
prevents it from coming out or felling off. Hundreds of certificates might te 
given, but are omitted, as it is only desired that the article may be put to the 
test of experiment to evince its extraordinary qualities. 

Tbe important discovery of a Vegetable substance, capable of restoring and 
preserving the Hair, was accidentally made by an individual, who bas neithe; 
the capacity nor the disposition to prac:ise deception or fraud. The fullest re- 
liance may be placed on the efficacy and power of the Vegetable Cerate, not 
only in restoring and preventing the falling off of the hair, but in producing 
the greatest lustre and liveliness of it imaginable; and the public miy Fresh 
assured ‘hat its effects will be clearly manifested in the course of @ short time 
by the renewal «nd vigorous growth of the hair, and by effectually preventing 
its coming out or falling off, The Vegetable C: rate tends to resuscitate and 
excite the energies of the capillary vessels, which constitute those organs that 
secrete the mstter forming the hair; these, like many other organs of the ani- 
mal body, which have been in a state of dormancy or disease, may be restored 
to their healthy action, and perform all those functions assigned them by nature. 

Elderly people, with bald heads, may rest assured that by applying a few 
—— the above Cerate, their bair will be restored with all its youthiul beauty 
and lile. 

_ In order that the pablic may be supplied with this valuable article, the follow 
“a are appointed for the sale of it:— 

- James H. Hart, for the city of New: York, at the corner of Broadway and 
Chambers street; Dr. William Burgoyne, Charleston, agent for South Caroli- 
na; Dr. John Love, Baltimore, agent for the staie of Maryland; Dr. Leveiett 
Windsor, agent for the state of Vermont; Dr. Manuel A. Santos, Norfoik, agent 
for Virginia ; Dr. Charles Hotbrook, Boston; Dr. E. W. Bull, Hartford; Dr. J. 
E. Philips, Newburgh ; Croswell and Brace, Catskill; Dr. John Hunt, Hudson: 
Penniman and Co. Albany; Barker and Son, Lansinguurgh; Dr. R. P. Hayes, 
Nashville, Tenn., Byers and Butler, Louisville, Ky.; Field and Morgan, New- 
Orleans Gale and Thompson, troy; Dr. Canfield, Newark, N.J.; Join Pierce 
Philadelphia ; Dr. Joseph Balch, junr. Providence, R.1.; C. Dyer and Co. Mid- 
dletown, Ct.; Dr Thompson, New-London ; Grissam and Co., Natchez. Miss. ; 
Willism H. Jones, Esq. New-Haven ; James Peacock, Esq. Harrisburg; Messrs. 
Ho:ner and Layland, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frederick King, Morristown, N. J: Dye: 
and Co. Bridgeport, Ct.; J. Wilson, sq. Wilmington, «geot for the state of 
Delaware; also to be had at Newberv and Wilmington in North Carolina 

acknowledged virtue of the Cerate should be known in all parts of the 
world. 

*,* Orders will be received from all parts of the United States, Canada, the 
West Indies, London, Paris, Dublin, and Liverpool, or avy other part of the 
world, directed to Dr. JAMES H. slART, at the corner of Broadway and Chem- 
bers street, New-York; who will deliver and forward the article, with prompti- 
tude, care, and despatch, agreeably to directions. 

Price 1 dolar 75 cents per box, and a liberal deduction made to countr 
dealers. Oc} 25. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOUL PACKETS. 

™ sail on the 1st and 16th of every Month. 
Ship Florida, J. Tinkham, master, to sail Ist of 11th mo. [Nov] 
Ship Canada, J. Rogers, master, tu sail on 16th of 11th mo. [Nov.] 
Ship James Cropper, C. H. Marshall, master, to sail Ist of 12th mo. [Dec.) 
The Liverpoo! Packets having met with genera! approbation and support the 
uwners of them bave concluded to addto the number of vessels employed in that 
establishment—and they now intend that the following ships shali sail between 





| New-York and Liverpool, in regular succession, twice in each month from each 


port, leaving both New-York and Liverpoolonthe ist and L6thof every month, 
throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Ships. Masters. 
New-York Tho. Bennett. Wm. Thompson, Wm. Bowne. 
Columbia, H. Graham, Florida, Joseph Tinkham 
Manchester, Wm. Lee, Jr. | Canada, James Rodgers. 
Pacific, Row. R. Crocker | James Cropper, C.H.Marsball. 


These ships were builtin New-York, of the best materials, andare copperee 
and copper tastened. They are very (astsailers; their accommodations for pas- 
sengersare uncommonly extensiveandcommodious, andihey are commanded by 
men of great experience. 

The price of passage to England in the Cabin is now fixed atthirty guineas 
for which sum passengers will be furnished with Beds and Bedding, Wine ava 
Stores of all kinds. 


For further particulars apply to ISAAC WRIGHT & SON, 





bought and sold, exclusively on Commission , Bills of Exchange on Lon- 


lected and Letts, Claims. Inheritances, &c. recovered ia the privcipal cities aud | 


towus in the United Sta'es «nd Canada; money taken on deposite, a! interest, 
secured by a transler of Public Securities or Stock,at the option of the depositor. | 


Louns and Advances made on collateral assigument of stocks, and on Bond and | 
Mortgage of Real Estate, by the subscriber, at his above-mentioned establish- 
ment. He will also give the highest premium for Doub/oons. 
AAKON H. PALMER. 
LATEST FASHIONS. 

\ RS NEWBY, Milliner, Dress and Corset Maker, 329 Broadw:y (a few 

dvors above Vaave-street). respectfully informs the Ladies of New York 
ne his received by recent arrivals the latest Paris Fashions, consisting of Caps, 
Purbans, Bonnets, &c. Which wiil be reedy for their inspection on Nonday, Sep 
Also an elegant assortment of Plaid, and striped Ribbous, rich 
plaid sith handkerchiefs. Gro de Naps, Satins, Lace Veils, Thread Laces, Crape 
Mrs. N 


| also invites the ladies io exomine her Covsets, which are of the best materials 


; and most approved fashions from Euglahd. 


ECENT Publicatons for sale by W. B. GILLEY, No. 94 Broadway— Paris | 


on Diet: Thesaurvs Poeticus; Phe Boyne Water, a Tale by the O'Hara 
Family ; Mills’ Ilistory of Chivalry ; Mills’ History of the Crusades; The Life 
and Times of Frederick Reynolds; Gaston de Biondeville, by Mrs. Redclifie ; 
Captain Maitlend’- Natrative of the surrender and residence of Napoleon, on 
beard the Bellerophon; Six Months in the West Indies, in 1825; Horace in 
New York; Pau Pry; Oberon, or the Magic Horn Sepr. 30. 

PATENT SPRING VESTS. 
HE Subscribers having received from anumber of Gentlemen, who have 
4 given afairtrialt 
oftheir utility in cases 
an extensive assortment of the same, made of diff-ret materials. 
RUSSIA WASH BELTS. 


been much objected to on 


if weakne-s of the chestswhich may be 


The Elastic Belt havin account of the apparent 
difficulty of washing, which is now entirely obviated by introducing the im- 
proved detached Elastic Spring, invented expressiy for the above Belts by ihe 
subscribers Aconstautsupplyof every kind of Ridiog Belts on hand, or made 
at the shertest notice. ; 

A superb assortment of Gentiemen’s Swiss and foney cravats; also, coloured 
and superior black silk do-—Woodstock, horseshis, and beaver gloves.—S)it- 
field, German and India silk pocket handkerchieis, white dress, black and ec. - 
flouted silk stocks; with or withoutfolds—zgentlen:en's superfine ready made linen 
and collars, suspenders, pantaloon chains, and a general assortment of gevtie- 
men’s hosiery, for sale by 

. CHESTEKMAN, SON & PADDON, 


aif. oo Nussau street, 


Country Merchants supplied. | 
New York, Sept. 16. 1826.—61 


‘TATIONERY, DRAWING MATERIALS, &c.—Henry I. Megarey, 158 
.) Broadway. has constantly tor sale the best English and Amevican articles 


| of Stationery, such as the various kinds of writing paper, plain and gilt supec- 


| degree of lardness visiting cards, ink and sand glasses, folders, &e 


| man’s and KReeves’s water colours, warran'ed genuine, in boxes and by 


their lately invented Elastic Spring Vests, a certificate | 
seen, together with | 


The Voy sves and Travels ot Captains Parry Fra klin,. Ross.an i Mr. Be lzoni: \ 
forming an teteresting bistury of the manners, customs, and characters 01 vari- 
| ous nations, visited by enierprising travellers. Selected by Capt, J. F’ Dennett 
of the Royal Navy. 


of the South 5 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


fine 4tto post, quill, pens, sealing wax, wafers, best black lead pencils of every 
Also, near- 
size, New 
the sin- | 
gle cake, colors for velvet painting sable and camel's hair pencils.,a hands: me 
collection of landscapes and o-her drawings, Bristol beards, embossed paper tor | 
drawing, ivory paper. &c. Likewise, chess men, chess boards, aud a handsome | 
collection of Fancy Articles. 


ly every article used in Diawing, such as drawing paper ol « vers 


NEW LONDON BOOKS. | 


ifthe most ce ebr ted elees, catche’, 
By the mosteminent Composers. 


canzo 


wy” ‘LAL Harinony, * coliection 


nets, Nc. 


rounds, Canons Ke 


The Voyages of Capt. James Cook round the world ; comprehending a bistory 
alsla 2 vols. 8vo. plates. 
Discourses on Painting and the Fine Arts; delivered at the Royal Academy 


uls, &c. Ke 


The Cabinetmaker’s and Upholsterer's Guide; by George Smith, with nume- 


Tous engravings 


Lord Byron’s Works, complete in one volume with portraits. 
For sale at 199 Broadway, opposite John-street, by 

CHARLES 8S. FRANCIS. 
Websters and Zvercti’s Eulogies on Adams and Jefferson, for sale as above. 





Sept 5i0—Sm | 
{ Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans. 


} Mr. Williain Brune, Natchez, Miss. 


| Mr. M. Robinson, Providcoce, R. I. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
BENJAMIN MARSHALL, or 
Feb.21. TEREMIAH THOMPSON 
p BYRNE. [importer in the c ude stated and mavutactwer of Hollaad Quill 
e No. 95 Maiden Lane. Watersof o!l colours and sizes. S+ pt. sb—u 
re ae . 





CONDITIONS. 
Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum—payable in advence. 
All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their sn) 

scriptions untila regular notification of relinquishment is nade to the Oliice 

or to eitherof the Agents. ' 
Any person entering upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards Wis! 
ing to resigu, will be expected to continue through the helf year so evters 
upon, 
All Communica‘ions to the Edit r, or his Agents, must be post paid. 
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noon, at the Office of the ALBION, No 4 Pine-street, and forware 
by the Northern and Southern Ma:ls onthe same day; by the Eastern Mail ov 
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Mr.O C. Greenleaf, 113 Washington- 
stree?, Boston, Mass. | “ . , ~ 

Perry Nugent, Esq. Port Gibson. Miss. | Mr,Tho's.Munday, West End, St.C eo) 
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